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Ant. 1.- A practical Exposition of the Tendency and Pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign Bible Society, begun in 
a Correspondence between the Rev. Hi H. Norris and J, WwW. 
Freshfield, Esy. relative to the Formation of an Auriliary 
Bible Society at Hackney, and completed nm an Appendix, 
containing an entire Series of the public Documents and pri- 
vate Papers which that Measure occasioned. Illustrated 
with Notes and Observations. Idited by the Rev. H. H. 
Norris, M. A. Curate of St, Johu’s Chapel, Hackney, antl 
Chaplain to the Earl of Shaflesbury. 440 pp. 98. Riving- 


tons. 1815. 


THE British and Foreign Bible Society is become an dssocias 
tion of such magnitude and power, that it is impossible for any 
considerate person to view it With indifference. It has nothing 
weak, nothing undecided, nothing stationary, or inactive, in its 
character. “ Plurimum audacte ad pericula capessenda, pluri- 
mum consilii inter ipsa pericula.” We have seen it gaining strength 
from every attack, and assuming a tone of confidence fully pro- 
portionate to its success; loudly proclainiing its: own teiits, atid 
obtaining credit from the world fof all the excellence it ‘has 
chosen to attribute to its objects or its measures; leaving 
ho means untried to procufe the approbation of tieti, and ap- 
pealing to the success of its efforts asa proof of the favour of 
God. 

It was stated at the last anhital miecting of the Society, that 
its receipts during the year had amounted to 87,2167. 6s. and its 
expenditure to $4,652/. 1s. 5d. This single fact will, we are 
convinced, excuse us to our readers for devoting ott particular 
attention to a work which professes to give “ a practical exposi- 
tion of its tendency and préceedings.” Moiiey is power—and 
power thus extensive, thus actively employed, calls for careful 
investigation. It becomes indeed a matter of natiénal concern, 
that an institution possessing such influence should be prope 


appreciated ; 
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appreciated ; that its tendency should be carefully examined, and 
thoroughly understood ; that its proceedings should be watched 
with unremitting vigilance. It. is.an “ imperium m. imperio,” 
which alréady.is able to bias the opinion of not a few in the 
country; and should it continue to prosper as it has hitherto 
dove, may soon be able to impede, if not to controul, the go- 
vernment itself. Viewing it m this: light, we question if even 
the clearest proofs of the beneficial tendency of its professed 
object, of the integrity, judgment, virtue, and loyal affection to 
the constitution, both im Church and State, of the persons who 
have the present direction of its power, and the disposal of its 
funds, would justify those, whose duty it is to take care “ne quid 
detryments capiat respublica,” im allowing it to pursue its course 
to ‘universal supremacy. At all events, this proof they are not 
only warranted in expecting, but, as it appears to us, are bound 
to require. 

Every true Christian must be a friend to the circulation of 
the Scriptures, because the spirit of Christianity, which teaches 
him to seek the glory of God before all things, and to love his 
neighbour as himself, will also make bim desirous of contributing 
-to the speedy arrival of that promised time, when the “way of 
God shall be known upon earth, and his saving health among all 
nations ;” and anxious to see others in possession of those trea- 
sures of knowledge and consolation, the value of which he is so 
well able to appreciate. Such being the feelings universally pre- 
valent among sincere Christians, it was to be expected that a 
new Society, whose sole professed end and aim was the circula- 
tion of the Bible, which recomniended itself to public notice 
by striking representations of a lamentable want of the Scrip- 
tures actually existing, both at home aud abroad; and by conti- 
dent assertions, that the only efficient means of supplying that 
want was to be found in its plan and operations, would attract a 
very considerable portion of that attention which it claimed. 
The simplicity,of its avowed object, and the zeal with which it 
seemed to pursue it, soon procured it numerous and active sup- 
porters. And as its first appeals to the great, the wealthy, and 
the pious, were made by advocates who, to unconquerable per- 
severance joined a very accurate knowledge of the human heart; 
its success soon exceeded the expectations, not only of its san- 
guine admirers, but probably even of its original projectors. 

‘There is no reason to doubt that, of the persons who became 
.early members of this Society, numbers were induced to join it 
by the most upright and laudable motives. “They wished to pro- 
mote the circulation of the Scriptures, aud they saw, in this new 
association, Only a great and efficient instrument for the purpose. 
‘Credulity is, perhaps, to a certain extent, inseparable from real 
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goodness of heart. “ Charity,” we know, “ believeth all 
things, and hopeth all things;” and he who neither wills nor 
works ill to his neighbour, is slow to believe that the dispositions’ 
and practices of others differ from his own. ‘These, therefore, 
conceiving that the distribution of the word of God must in itself 
be a good work, and dazzled with the prospect of the wide and ex- 
tended scale upon which that distribution was to be conducted by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, hastened to contribute to its 
support. Meaning well themselves, they never suspected evil in 
others; still less could they bring themselves to believe that evil 
could be intended by a body so warm in its professions of good, 
und appearing so eager in its prosecution of a work, in itself not 
only unexceptionable, but praiseworthy; not only laudable, but 
necessary. They were as unwilling to allow thai mischief could 
be done or meditated by a Society for the circulation of the 
Bible, as that the knowledge of the Bible could itself be pre- 
judicial ; and they were early taught to confound the opponents 
of the newly constituted body with the enemies of divine truth, 
aud the advocates for keeping the lower orders, more particu. 
larly, in a state of blindness aud spiritual ignorance. 

‘Lhe! same honourable zeal, therefore, which first impelled 
them to join the Society, thus artfully directed against all who 
should presume to guinsay its infallibility, effectually operated to 
prepossess their minds against the admission of any arguments 
which might have tended to remove the delusion under which 
they laboured. 

It was, however, foreseen that, as the Society was to be com- 
posed of persons of every persuasion, who ackaowledged the 
truth and divine original of the Scriptures, q question would 
arise as to the right interpretation of the sacred volume, and the 
jurring opinions ‘of the varios individuals, now for the first 
time associated, but mutually jealous of the promulgation of the 
peculiar tenets held by each, would quickly dissolve their ill-ce- 
mented union, and reduce the composition to its original ele- 
ments. A device, therefore, was invented to satisfy the scruples 
and te lull the fears of all parties; and as it was found impos- 
sible to decide which of the various interpretations given to the 
Scriptures should be adopted by the Society, as the common 
standard of truth, it was’détermined to distribute them without 
any interpretation at all; and it became a fundamental law of 
the Society, that the copies of the Scriptures which it circu- 
lated should be unaccompanied by any note or comment. 

The success of this device perbaps exceeded the a = 
of its coutrivers, for while it quieted the apprehensions ofMnany 
Churchmen, who, though dazzled by the splendour of the object 
to which they were invited to contribute, had perhaps felt some 
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scruples aboat connecting themselves so closely with Dissenters, lest 
they should unwarily be giving their aid to the promulgation of dis- 
senting tenets. It also furnished the adgocates of the Society 
with’a theme of unceasing pavegyric; it eyabled them to de- 
claim upon the liberality of the plan, upon the advantages which 
might be expected to arise from thus inducing all classes of 
Christians to associate, and upon the cordiality, peace, and 
uniou, of which it might probably be the harbinger. 

Still farther to conciliate Churchmen, they were assured that 
effectual measures bad been taken to secure to the Church a ma- 
jority in the Sogiety ; and that, although dissenters of ail classes 
were invited to contribute to its funds, yet, in fact, the disposal of 
these funds would remain wholly in the power of the Church, 
us the very frusne and constitution of the committee threw the 
sway inte her hands, whenever she might be disposed to exert 
it. : 

It is net to be doubted that much of the suceess of the So- 
ciety, among Churchmen, must be attributed to these represen - 
tations. ‘Lhe omission of notes and comments bore, at first 
sight, a semblance of candour aud fair dealing ; and wile ut 
seemed to remove one great cause of apprehension, namely, 
that this Society would be an engive in the hands of. dissenters 
jor disseminating false doctrine, it so far lulled the vigilance of 
those who were, perhaps, by their laudable anxiety to circulate 
the Scriptures, pre-disposed to favour it, that they wholly over- 
looked the danger of neglecting to propagate the truth. While 
their eyes were thus directed exclusively to one possible source 
of evil, by those who assumed that they had contrived an infai- 
lible protection against it, they were averted from the true mis- 
chief, which that very contrivance cared with it, and were un- 
fortunately induced to regard that as the distinguishing merit of 
the Society, which is im fact its radical defect. 

‘The belief, also perseveringly inculcated, that effectual provi- 
sion was made for the predominanee of the Church in the ma- 
nagement of the Society, prevented the individuals, on whom it 
was lmpressed, from endeavouring either to realize the assertion, 
or to detect its fallacy. ‘Their tme aud attention being wholly 
devoted to other duties, of paramount importance, they were sa- 
ustied with seeing the names of many respectable Charchmen 
upon the list-of the Society’s officers. This appeared to them 
evidence sufficient that its advocates had spoken truth, aud that 
farther mvestigation was needless. 

If, however, any Churchmen of distinguished rank were oc- 
easionally induced to attend the meetings, every thing was then 
conducted m the most decent and, to them, complimentary 
mauner: their suggestions were listened to with the greatest 
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ct, and they were induced to. believe that all was as they, 
wished it. All this was easily done; such instances of attend-., 
ance were not likely to be frequent, and it was accurately fore-, 
seen, by the real manggers of the Society, that while every thing. 
was to be gained by apparent submission to authority on these 
occasions, nothing in fact could be lost; for the real business. 
and direction of the Society would. still remain in those hands to. 
which it had been committed from the first. 

Considerg then the specious object of the Society, , its con-, 
stant endeavours to quiet the fears, and awaken the contidence of 
all the Churchmen who could be induced to join it, and its plu; 
sible devices for the purpose, H is not to be wondered that many 
very excellent persous, though zealously attached to the Church, 
and ready to stand among the foremost in ber defence agaiust an 
avowed enemy, wete induced to give their cordial aid and. sup- 
port to the British and Foreign Bible Society. All good men 
are enamoured of peace, and eager to adopt any expedient; 
which promises to advanee it. All sincere Churchmen, in parti- 
cular, have ever felt this desire. Moderation has been her an-, 
varying characteristic ; it has led herto go farther in her attempts. 
to conciliate the wandering separatists from. her communion, 
than any Church ever .went before ber; and it perpetually m- 
fluences all her true members to follow after peace themselves, 
mid to listen with favourable ears to every proposal for se- 
cur ing it. 

Captivated then by the hope that this Society, which appa- 
rently uuited men of all persuasions in*one common object, 
would smooth the way for general good-will and harmony ; and. 
sill farther confirmed in the pleasing expectation, by the tone 
and conduct adopted ‘m their. presence at its meetings, many eX 
cellent persons became strongly attached to. its interests, and 
were induced to look with some degree of impatience, if not, 
of suspicion, upon the first. symptoms of opposition to its pro- 
gress. 

o Very early, however, in the career of the Society, it met with, 
forinidable oppeuents. . Accustomed to deep aud careful mves- 
tigation; versed in the history of those struggles, which, the 
Church had formerly maintained against the disseuters from her 
discipline and doctrines; and in the habit of daily. mixing with 
Useir descendants, of observing their present conduct, aud esu- 
mating by it their present feelings, they were not inclined ‘to, 
augur “well. of any coalition of Churchmen with them, upon 
yny terms, short of the paramount assertion of Church priaagin 
les. 

‘The formation of a Society, therefore, which proposed to 


wiuite all Clvistians, of all opinions, tor the furtherance of the 
same 
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same religious object, without obliging any class to sacrifice its 
peculiarities, was a phenomenon which could not but awaken 
their attention: and no sooner was its plan laid before the 
public, than it became a subject of their serious and fearful 
examination. They were aware that the Church could gain no- 
thing by associating herself with separatists upon such terms ; 
and their apprehensions were excited by the anticipation of what 
she might lose; for their experience had convinced them that 
the times in which they lived were not those in which dissenters 
were disposed to conciliate or concede ; they knew that it would 
be folly to expect their assistance m buildimg up the walls of Je- 
rusalem ; and they were justly alarmed, lest their proffered co- 
operation should be intended to impede the work, instead of ad- 
vancing it. ‘The fears thus excited, by the first appearance of 
the Society, were not allayed by more attentive consideration of 
its object or its constitution. “They saw clearly that the distri- 
button of the Bible alone, without note or comment, was not 
the mode in which our Saviour had ordained that the knowledge 
of his religion should be spread: they perceived that a Society, 
which bound itself to circulate no interpretation of the Serip- 
tures, because it could not determine which was the right, was 
not a Society which they, as members and ministers of the 
Church, could properly support: because, as: Churchmen, they 
professed to know the true interpretation ; and, as ministers of 
the Church, they were professionally bound to maintain and 
publish it. ‘They were aware also that a public confederation of 
men of all opinions, to circulate the Bible as the common 
standard of truth, to which they all claimed an equal right to 
appeal, led to this very dangerous conclusion, that all opinions 
are to be found im it; and by fostering the todifference insepar- 
able from such a conclusion, mainly tended to put the truth out 
of sight, and to bring religion itself into disrepute: they there- 
fore telt themselves obliged to oppose its progress, by those or- 
dination vows, which bound them to “ use ail faithful diligence 
to’banish and drive away erroneous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to God's word.” But their objectious to the Society did 
not end here: it professed to preach the Gospel, and to make 
men wise unto salvation, by inerely distributing the Bible in the 
simple letter : thus virtually superseding the office of the priest- 
hood, by inferring that it was not essential to the promulgation 
and support of Christianity. . ) 

As then the great Author of our holy religion had himself 
appointed that his Gospel should be made known unto the 
world by his ministers; and as, to enable them to perform their 
sacred office with effect, he had promised to be with them, in 
their ministration, unto the end of the world, they could not 
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admit the claims of a Society which appeared to set aside his 
appointment, and professed to make Christians by other ways 
than those which, in his wisdom, he had thought proper to di- 
rect. ‘They were also.convinced that the fundamental law of the’ 
Society, which took away the true interpretation from thé Scrip- | 
tures, eminently disqualified it from assuming the preacher’s 
office : they could conceive that such a rule might very possibly 
produce or encourage error; but how, by keeping truth care- 
fully out of sight, it could be calculated to promote its interests, 
they could not understand. And as the Saviour of Mankind 
had not thought fit to leave men to find out the ‘saving truths of 
Christianity from the mere written word, without guides’ to lead’ - 
them to it, so they were assured that it never could become 
them, the appointed ministers aad stewards of his ‘mnysteries, 
to consent to-such a measure, on any terms, or for any conside- 
ration. 

To these objections to the avowed intention of the Society 
they also joined a mistrust of the tendency of its constitution. 
They were not easily to be persuaded that the dissenters would 
consent to surrender the whole rule and management of such 
an Institution to the Church; and when the public declaration, 
that such must be the effect of its regulations, was followed 
by no secession on the part of those whose interests were thus 
avowedly neglected, they were convinced that‘ there must be a 
fallacy in the statement; for they saw no reason for supposing 
the dissenters less attached to ‘their own principles than they 
had hitherto been; nor was there any. proof that their natural 
jealousy of the Church, or their decided disinclination to its 
preponderance and superiority, had suffered a change. The 
suspicion, thus suggested by a general view of the subject, was 
fully justified by a particular mvestigation of the case before 
them. They soon found the fact to be at variance with the as- 
sertions of the Society’s advocates; they perceived that its con- 
stitution was so artfully framed, with reference to the charac- 
teristic activity of dissenters, that, while the tendency of the 
whole plan was favourable to their cause, the power of employ- 
ing the mfluence of the -Association, in any way which they 
might judge most likely to advance it, was placed entirely in 
their hands. 

Such were nearly the conclusions which the investigations of 
those who first scrutinized the “ nature and tendencies of this 
Society” led them to form; and they were laid before the public 
with a force of argument and language which Induced many to 
pause before they committed themselves in support of an Insti- 
tution against which such charges were alledged ; aud not afew, 
who had joined it, were persuaded to retire from its ranks. . 
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So formidable an attack produced replies in abundance; but 
the controversy thus excited is too well known to need reca- 
pitulation ; it has been carried on with a perseverance seldom 
exceeded, and great and beneficial effects have resulted from it. 
For though the whole energies of a very formidable confede- 
racy have been thus aroused, and the consequence has been a 
great increase of its numbers, its influence, and its funds, yet a 
jealous attention to its proceedings has also been awakened ; 
they have heen accurately watched, continually exposed, and 
carefully recorded: its progress among Churchmen has been 
materially checked, in many cases wholly prevented ; and where- 
ever it extends jts ramjlications, it finds some steady and vigi- 
lant friends of the establishment ready to oppose it, to detect 
its sophistries, and counteract its delusive machinations. Ln 
the mean time much effectual aid has been afforded to the 
“ Society for Promoting Christian Knowlege ;” its funds have been 
materially enlarged, its salutary mfluence has been extended, and 
its beneficial effects proportionably mcreased, by the very gene- 
ral conviction urine pies the minds of zealous Churchmen, 
during this protracted controversy, of the necessity of rallying 
round it, as one of the main supports of our venerable estab- 
lishment, ; 

Stull, however, some farther developement of the evils re- 
sulting from the Brtish and Foreign Bible Society was uni- 
versally felt to be wanting. The arguments urged against it 
had been, for the most part, necessarily theoretical; and though 
reflecting men were fully convinced of their force, and accurate 
observers daily discovered in the measures of the Society, not- 
withstanding all the caution of its managers, proofs of the sta- 
bility of the premises, and the justice of the inferences of its 
opponents, yet the public at large org the evidence of 
facts, and to facts alone they were jnclined to yield their good 
opinion of an institution so plausible in its professed object, so 
wary in its general conduct. The many respectable and con- 
scientious persons also who had been induced to join it, and 
had thus committed themselves upon its excellence and claim to 
universal support, could not be expected to withdraw their 
sanction from it, until a strong case was made out against it. It 
was not to be supposed that they.would change their opinion, 
or renounce the Society, until the necessity of such a step had 
been clearly demonstrated by an appeal to facts. ‘They had 
joined it with the purest motives, because they thought it cal- 
culated to promote the knowledge of Christianity, and to foster 
peace and loye among its professors in general, without injuring 
that Church, to which they felt themselves professionally and 
conscientiously bound. "They therefore required 3 practical 1- 
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lustration of the arguments against it; they demanded to be 
shewn that it was not calculated to promote true doctrine; that 
its tendency. was to engender disunion instead of nourishing 
eace; that its influence was decidedly prejudicial to the Church. 
Doebiless they believed that such an illustration could not be 
given; but the same praiseworthy consistency which cc re- 
strained them from yielding to any less powerful reasons, will, it 
is'to be expected, mduce them readily to tread back their ground 
the moment such a proof as they have required is produced, 
When the charge of hostility to the best interests of Christianity. 
in general, and of the Church of England in_ particular, is 
clearly brought home to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
thea it may be confidently expected that every sound Church- 
inan will openly and manfully renounce his conneetion’ with it. 
With this view of the subject, we consider the volume before 
us to be of the utmost consequence, and to possess a claim upon 
the serious attention and dispassionate perusal of every lover-of 
his country aud his religion, (but more particularly of those who 
are in authority in either Church and State,) which nothing 
can supersede, 


‘* Tt answers the demand of those who call for DEMONSTRATION; 
and this is its specific claim to public regard. It is emphatically 
what its title sets forth, a practical Exposition of the tendency and 
proceedings of the Bible Society. It is an exhibition of its whole 
plan systematically arranged ‘and displayed, not in theory, but in 
effect. The ‘ surmises,’ which were deemed too uncandid and 
mprobable to be listened to, are all verified*; and the artifices are 
exposed, by which ‘ excellent and distinguished men’ have been 
lured to give it their support +. The comparative value, more- 
over, of this main stay of the Institution is appreciated [, and its 
disrespect towards dignitaries, discountenancing its proceedings is 
pointed out §. ° From the special relation which it bears to a par- 
ticular parish, it might be conceived to be a detail rather of a local 
nature than ene of general application ; and it is so tur true, that 
a-lively interest in the welfare of that parish, to which many ote 9 
ful ties bind the Editor’s. affections, first suggested the undertak- 

ing; and much of the exemplification whick appears is derived 
- from documents and information, which vigilant attention to thé 
proceedings of those who were resolved, at all adventures, to 
make Hackney an auxiliary station, put into his possession. But 
many important illustrations are extracted from the records of 
simultaneous movements ‘in other parts of the kingdom; and the 
parallel passages from scarce remains of puritanical history, and 


* Sec p. 74, note d; 95, note p: 204. 238. 289, to the end. 
t+ P. 90, note n. t P. 92, note a. § P. 190, note p. 
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from the system of the United Irishmen, have a reference to all. 
Independently, however, of this, it is to be recollected, that in all 
the ramifications of the Bible Society one system prevails, it being 
not the least profound article of its pay that a plan of organi- 


ata 


aa zation, synoptically exemplified, and most distinctly explained *, 
a should be assiduously circulated wherever any opening appears for ~ 
an attempt at affiliation. Its characteristic principle is that it 
should be onz AND INDivisiBLE. Wherever therefore the scene 
‘is laid, the drama is the same, as well in its design as in its execu- 
tion; and though the Editor reports, specifically, transactions 
which have taken place at Hackney, yet, 


* mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.’ Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 17. 


will bring home his narrative to every parish throughout the king- 
dom ; which, if already brought within the magic circle of auxi- 
liary association, may read in it a transcript of what has been 
practised upon itself, though very possibly, through imadvertency, 
without its observation; and if hitherto undisturbed by the So- 
ciety’s assiduous proselytists, may confidently consider,it asa pre- 
monition of what it will experience, should it ever become the 
subject of their operations.” Introduction, p. 17, &e. 


| Having thus detailed, in the Editor’s own words, the nature 
of his design, we proceed to state the method of its execution. 
The work is divided into two parts: the first contams a cor- 
respondence, commenced by the Editor with J. W. Freshtield, 
Esq. ws consequence of information that Mr. F, was primarily 
and principally concerned in the plan of including Hackney in 
an Auxiliary District of the Bible Society. The correspon- 
dence extends to six Letters, the last in the Series bemg from 
the pen of Mr. Freshtield. ‘This, “ having convinced the Edi- 
tor that all further reasoning upon the subject was vain,” remains 
unanswered; but is here published, with “ copious annota- 
| tions to supply that defect. ‘The second part of the volume 
I consists of an Appendix, which the Editor truly affirms to be 
“* much the most important part of the work.” (Introd. p. 21.) 
i It comprises various documents illustrating the progress of the 
| | struggle between a Secret Committee on the one hand, which 
' 
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was determined to enrol the parish among the dependencies of 





* See a folio sheet, prepared by the.Committee in London, en- 
titled “ Regulations respecting Supplies of Bibles and Testaments 
to Auxiliary Societies, with Hints on the Constitution and Objects 
of Auxiiary and Subordinaie Societies ;” with an “ Address to 

Clergymen and Dissenting Ministers’’ subjoined, inviting them, in 
the name of the General Committee, to encourage their formation 
“ on the plan recommended above.’” | 
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the Bible Society, and the whole body of the Clergy on the 
other, supported by nearly all)the respectable Churchmen in 
the parish, who were decidedly opposed to the attempt. 

Among the papers circulated during the contest will be found 
three Socinian pasquinades, scurrilous and contemptible in them- 
s¢ives, but valuable as they afford the Editor an opportunity of 
investizating the itterest taken by the Socivians in the prosperity 
of the Bible Society. This he has done in some very interest- 
ing preliminary observations, which are 


‘¢ Interspersed, with authentic. documents establishing that im- 
portant fact, and shewing the baneful operation of this alliance 
upon: the Christian faith, ,At the close of these observations, the 
singular coalition of some Churchmen with Socinians and Papists, 
in charging popery upon those of their brethreh who have with- 
stood the aggressions of the Bible Society, is touched upon; and 
a parallel coalition of the Calvinists and Papists in the reign of 
James the First is pointed out, and some apposite extracts from 
the * Gag,’ which Bishop Montague applied to * the Gagger of 
Protestants,’ are produced.” Introd. p. 22. 


These are followed by a letter from the worthy Vicar of 
Doncaster to the Editor of the Doncaster Gazette, which was 
reprinted upon this occasion, and distributed throughout. the 
parish of Hackney. It is a very sensible production, presenting 
in a short and popular form those strong arguments against the 
object and constitution of the Bible Society, which have been 
often urged, but aever satisfactorily answered. it has indeed 
been found to answer the purpose of its supporters better to 
abound in vague declamation, aud delusive appeals to the pas- 
sions, than to rest upon an argumentative discussion of the real 
merits of the question at issue between them and their oppo- 
vents; accordingly they have, with very few exceptions, inva- 
riably pursued the former course; and these exceptions appear 
to us, we confess, to prove little but the force of that reasoning 
which they vainly endeavour to invalidate. 

The Vicar of Doncaster’s letter is followed by a complete 
_ series of official papers published by the Auxiliary, Provisional, 
and Subordinate Committees, shewing the whole machinery of 
an Auxiliary Establishment, with its minor dependencies called 
Bible Associations; the stimulating and delusive addresses by 
which it contrives to work: upon the feelings, and mislead the 
judgment of its followers; and the manner in which the pro- 
ceedings of these various bodies are represented from authority 
in the public newspapers, for the information and edification of 
its aftiliated Societies throughout the kingdom, and to prepare 
other districts for the labuurs of its advocates. ‘These papers 
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are accompanied with notes and observations by the Editor, 
which serve to connect and explain them, rendering them a 
complete. practical exposition of the tendency and proceedings 
of the Society, and fully justifying the Edttor in the conclusions 
which he has drawn from them, and in the earnest and awaken- 
ing appeal to Churchmen upon the necessity of an associated 
effort to resist the farther progress of this formidable body, 
with which his labeurs are terminated. ‘The volume closes with 
an Appendix of documents referred té in the course of the 
work, consisting partly of papers, or extracts from papers, pub- 
lished by the Bible Society; and partly of curious passages 
from the historians of the Great Rebellion, proving a striking aud 
alarming similarity between the mode then adopted by the Puri- 
taus for the destruction of the Church and Monarchy, and the 
present measures and language of the Bible Society. 

Having thus laid before our readers a brief analysis of the 
contents of this interesting volume, we shall now proceed to a 
more particular examination of the several parts of it; that we 
may give them some idea of the strong and convincing evidence 
which it produces m support of the leading charges against 
the Bible Society. We shall perhaps be induced to extend this 
examination somewhat beyond our usual.limits, but for this we 
trust we shall stand excused, when the important nature of the 
question is considered; especially as we understand that the 
work itself has been already some months out of print. 

The correspondence between the Editor and Mr, Freshfield, 
though certainly not the most interesting part of the volume, is 
well worthy the attentive perusal of every man who would form 
an accurate judgment of the Bible Society. He will there find 
one of its most zealous promoters so far influenced by its de- 
ceitfulness as to fancy hunself under a religious obligation to 
interfere with a Clergyman in his own parish; to decide, in op- 
position to his solemnly recorded protest, upon the best mode 
of promoting spiritual edification among his flock; and acting 
upon this conviction, to connect himself with a Secret Com- 
mittee, for the purpese of organizing an association to provide 
for the religious necessities of the poor in a manner which their 
appointed pastor feels himself conscientiously bound to dis- 
approve. 


« T have not relied,” says he, “ upon any vain conceits of my 
own, but have earnestly and seriously referred myself to God in 
prayer, that I might be guided and directed in the affair according 
to his holy mind and will. Having thus endeavoured to have my 
mind rightly informed, I feel warranted in saying, that I am tho- 
roughly convinced, the plan of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety is right and ynobjectionable in principle and ete anc 
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being so convinced, I should feel, that to give less than my utmost 
assistance to the formation of the intended Auxiliary Society, 
would subject me to the awful consequence of being ashamed of 
the name of Christ; and while I should blush for myself, if I 
should so conduct myself, I should tremble under the considera- 
tion, that souls might be passing to eternal perdition, who, with 
the blessing of God, might be turned from the error of their 
way but for a prejudice that paralyzed my exertions.” P. 5, 6, 
Lett. 2. 


It is impossible to read this passage without being carried 
back, with the Editor, to the recollection “ of those fearful 
times, when domineering fanaticism (professedly for the glory of 
God) had overturned in this kingdom both the altar. and the 
throne :” (p. 11.) When, to use the energetic language of South, 
the worst evils. were “ dove with the pretences of conscience, 
and the protestations of religion; with eyes lift up to heaven 
and expostulations with God, pleas of providence, and mward 
instigations ; ull at length with much labours, and many groans, 
they were delivered of their conceived mischief.” South, vol. 5. 
Serm. Q. 

‘To these times, and to the concluding incidents in the Life 
of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, the Editor very properly re- 
ferred Mr, Freshtield for proof that he might be under delu. 
sion upon this important subject; and the temperate but sound 
‘and seasonable remarks, which are to be found upon’ it im the 


‘third and fifth letters, and in a note appended to page 115, are 


well worthy thé attention of our readers, 

It appears, from the course of the correspondence, that the 
‘Editor’s admonitory caution was not well received by Mr. Fresh- 
field. When be speaks of it as conveying “ a charge of fana- 
ticism, in hard words, and severe applications,” (p. 29.) it is 
evident that he has mistaken its object ; and that he is more in- 
dignant at it, than, but for this mistake, he would have felt, is 
clear from the tenour of his remarks im Letters. 4. and 6. 
Thinking, however, -as we do, that the Editor was perfectly 
justified in his observation, and that he has not. improperly 
termed it “ an eminent act of Christian benevolence, as laying 
Mr. F. under considerable obligation,” (p. 52,) we do imost 
earnestly beseech our readers to bear it in mind. ‘It is in fact 
one of the signs of these awful times in which we live, that men 
are every day more deeply entangled in the worship of imagi- 
nations; that the same infatuation now prevails which formerly 
plunged this country into so many calamities; that not only 
weak, ignorant, or ill-educated men, but persons whose rank in 
society, whose habits of life, whose meutal attainments, might 
be supposed safeguards against such temptations, are daily sm 
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ing under them; and that without seeing the necessary effects of 
that yoke of bondage to which they are submitting, they allow 
themselves ‘to be led away by the ignis fatuis of enthusiasm ; 
which, while it deludes them with a shew of light, and a prospect 
of conferring some vague unmeasured spiritual benefis upon 
the world at large, is inducing them, not only to overlook their 
own particular duty, but to pursue a course im decided hostility 
to the peace and welfare of that Church to which they belong. 
Of this the correspondence under consideration affords an 
eminent and lamentable proof; for it presents to us a Church- 
man, professing the most ardent affection for the Establishment, 
at the same time that he is setting all ecclesiastical discipline at 
nought; opposing his own opinions to those of the Clergy of a 
whole district, upon the best means of promoting the spiritual 
edification of their respective flocks ; and deceiving himself into 
a belief that, unless he gave his utmost assistance to the forma- 
tion of an Ausiliary Society in their parishes, contrary to their 
most couscientious and maturely weighed objections, he should 
subject himself “ to the awful consequence of being ashamed 
of the name of Christ,’ and should “ tremble under the con- 
sideration that souls might be passing to eterual perdition, who, 
with the blessing of God, might be turned from the error of 
their way, but for a prejudice that paralyzed his exertions.” 


« Here, Sir,’’ says the Editor very properly, “ had it occurred 
to you who those are to whom you have opposed yourself, con- 
scientious indetatigable Clergymen, you would have thought it 
possible that their judgment, upon the efficacy of any measure 
* to save souls from perdition,’ was preferable te yours; and do- 
ing them the justice to believe, that they resisted the establish- 
ment of the projected Institution, not merely because they were 
satisfied of its neutrality in this respect, but that im this very re- 
spect it was baneful in its operation; you would have suspected 
the correctness of your own persuasions, rather than have confi- 
dently promulgated that, which by necessary implication, traduces 
them as either criminally ignorant, or most traiterously unfaithful.” 
Lett. 5, p. 55. 


We fear that the conduct here imputed, by the courtesy of 
the Editor, to the inconsideration of his correspondent, must 
not be so palliated. Deference to the opinions, or respect for 
the characters of the Clergy as a body, is certainly not the cha- 
rauecteristic of the Bible Society. OF this the volume before us 
affords abundant evidence ; and it is not to be wondered that so 
zealous an advocate of its cause, as Mr. Freshfield, should “ im- 
perceptibly have caught its spirit, and adopted its language.” 
(P, 110, note.) We find, indeed, teo many instances, through- 
out this correspondence, of the very trifling estimation in which 
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their authority and their judgment are held, when opposed to 
the fiat of his favourite Institution. In his second Letter he 
says, “‘ I cannot think-you will consider that the opposition of 
the Clergy ought to determine the question; these are points 
upon which every man of independent mind will naturally think 
for himself.” P. 17. , : 


In his.third letter, his language becomes still more decided. 
The opinion of the Clergy, as to the best means of promoting 
edification, is represented as a matter “ comparatively immate- 
rial ;” and the attempt to assert their right, by virtue of their 
office, to determine upon the proper mode of promulgating the 
word of God to his people, is alluded to with a levity which 
borders upon contempt, 


‘* ¢ Your Letter proceeds upon an assertion, and which you en- 
deavour to prove, that “ the best means of promoting edification, 
is a question of Theology,” and'belongs to the Clergy as “ accre- 
dited Practitioners” in Divinity. I own, considering the great im- 
portance of the real object in view (the circulation of the Bible’, your 
argument appears comparatively immaterial, and, to use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Clarke, “ it is really as if, while the light of Reve- 
lation, no longer concealed within the ark of a particular sanctuary, 
is permitted to irradiate the nations of the earth, a question should 
arise, whether it shall be conveyed through the public portals of the 
Temple, or by the Gate belonging only to the Priests.’’ However 
it is my task to answer your Letter, and therefore even this fringe, 
so respectfully distant from the true question, must receive some, 
though but brief consideration.’ ”” P. 69. Lett. 6. 


We wish that our limits would allow us to insert the valuable 
note, which the Editor has subjoined to this passage ; in which, 
while he ably refutes this erroneous and strange doctrine of the 
comparative immateriality of that priesthood, to which St. Paul 
‘did not scruple to assert, that “ God had committed the Min.s- 
try of reconciliation,” and the sacred office of “‘ Ambassadors for 
Christ,” (2 Cor. v. 18, 20); he does, not neglect to sift the 
“ glowing imagery,” and metaphorical verbiage of Dr. Clarke; 
and to place his fallacies, and perversions of Scriptural symbols, 
in their true light. But much interesting matter presses upon 
our attention; and this, and many other important passages, 
which we had originally marked for insertion, must be left to the 
private consideration of our readers. #2 

But it must not be said, that Mr. Freshfield entirely, deprives 
the Clergy of all right of judgment or decision jn. the parishes 
entrusted to their spiritual superintendance. Respecting matters 
ef principle indeed, or of moral obligation, he. secs, no necessity 
for submitting to their opinion; but upon questions of form, 
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compliment or etiquette he allows it to have some weight. ( Lett. 6. 

. 83, 84.) We are not conscious of having misrepresented 
tft we ate not willing to do so. It is with concern and regret 
that we contemplate the delusions of a respectable and amiable 
man; and most assuredly we should spare ourselves. the unplea- 
sant task of bringing them before the public, was it not that we 
feel it incumbent upon us to shew the real character and tenden- 
cies of the Bible Society, throagh the medium of the sentiments 
aud language adopted by those who write or speak under the in- 
fluence of its spirit. | 

The same total forgetfulness of disregatd of the character and 
functions of a Parochial Clergyman, of which we have already 
given instances, must have dictated the following passage. “ The 
parochial Clergy were solicited to take the lead; they declined 
‘doing so, and therefore other Clergymen, in conjunction with the 
laitv, are doing what you have refused.” Lett. 6. p. 120. 

Mr. Freshtield must surely be aware, that every beneficed 
Clergyman is “ charged in the Lord with the cure ofthe souls 
of the parishioners of bis benefice, and with the government of 
his Church,” (Instrument of Just.); that no other Clergyman has 
the shadow of a right to interfere with him in his sacred office, 
much less to oppose the measures he sees fit to adopt for the 
discharge of it. That a self-appointed, Secret Committee 
should call in Clergy of their own chusing, to take the lead in a 
measure for spiritual edification, which the parochial Minister 
has decidedly objected to; and that any Clergy should be fount 
ready to obey the summons, are lamentable proofs, that the 
“* prostration of Ecclesiastical Authority, which,” as the Editor 
most truly observes (uote k. p. 84), “ the auxiliary system has 
been for several years most msidiously labourmg to accomplish,’ 
is much farther advanced towards its completion than even those, 
who have been most alive to the dangerous influence of the So- 
ciety, have conceived. 

Mr. Freshfield, however, has bis reasons for thus refusing to 
yield to the opinions and intreaties of the Parochial Clergy : and 
as these reasons very plainly state the real end and object of abl 
the Auxiliary Socicties, and the consequence of suffermg them to 
spring up in every quarter of the land, we recommend them to 


the serious consideration of all those who value the security and 
welfare of the EStablished Church. 


“ You state,” says Mr. F. to his correspondent, “ that you 
could not see how the circumstance of the Parish in which yow 
officiate, being only a part of the district for which the Auxiliary 
Bible Society is proposed to be established, ‘ affected in the: least 
the weight of your objection.’ I therefore answer, that thie district 
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described has no necessary connection with any parish, as a parish, 
ft includes the intire of two parishes, and part of one other (I be- 
lieve of two others): it is therefore clear of any ecclesiastical head, 
and, if rightly considered, cannot intitle the Parochial Clergy in 
any one patish to ‘ deprecate the sete 2 because in oppo- 
sition to their opinion; nor would all the Clergy within the district 
be so intitled.’’ (Lett. 6. pp: 78.) ‘* This,’’ says the Editor, in a 
note upon the passage, “ is speaking out plainly—the = boon 
which those, who view with lively apprehension the proceedings of 
the Bible Society, have to ask of its advocates. Let the reader 
treasure up this declaration in his mind, that one part of the refor- 
mation to be wrought by that Society is, to ‘ clear’ all the parishes - 
in the kingdom ‘ of their Ecclesiastical Heads :’ it is ‘ to save souls 
from eternal perdition, (To refer again to Mr. Freshfield’s State- 
ment. Vide Appendix, No. 9.) in a new method, which Dogs nor 
COME WITHIN EITHER PAROCHIAL, PasToRAL, oR Episcopan 
Jurispiction.’? This considerate men have perceived and laid to 
its charge lon ago ; but we have now got a distinct avowal of it from 
one of the founders of the confederacy ; who does not hesitate te 
tell a Parochial Clergyman that, in consequence of the formation 
of a new auxiliary district of the Bible Society, in which his parish 
is ineluded, he is no longer ‘ entitled’ even ‘ to deprecate proceed- 
ings’ which in his conscience he believes to be most prejudicial, in 
their effects, to the spiritual welfare of his parishioners ; and which 
moreover he conceives himself to be bound, by his Ordinatio 
Vows, not merely to protest against, but, if possible, to * banish an 
drive away.’ What an arrogation of supremacy is here!!! A 
handful of private individuals convene a meeting, erect themselves 
into what. they are pleased to call ‘ a Provisional Committee,’ and 
without further ceremény, proceed to obliterate ancient land-marks, 
to dissolve constituted authorities, and, according to their own 
caprice, to circumscribe a tract of country as a territory for them- 
selves ; and then, having given it the denomination ef a ‘ District,” 
in the plenitude of their usurped sovereignty, proclaim that ‘ no 
necessary connection’ subsists between it ‘ and any parish as a 
parish,’ which lies within its boundary, in any of those concerns 
which they have thought proper to take under their superintend- 
aace and controul,’ ” Note d, p. 74. 


_ To this striking representation we add the following observa- 
tions extracted from note k, p. 84. 


‘“ When the kingdom is reorganized, and the Bible Society’s 
new district map published by authority, then its managing Com- 
mittee may form a new ordinal to correspond with this new order of 
things, and make to themselves Priests of whom they please. Buf 
at present the confusion which Mr. F. would introcuce is prema- 
ture, and we trust that, through the quiet good sense of English- 


men, under the superintendance of the good providence of Ged, it 
will never take place.” 
C We 
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We joiiy most sincerely 3 in the hopes aud wishes of the Editor: 
we Inve creat confidence inthe good scnse of our conntrymen 5 
which, when once they can be induced to apply it to the iivesti- 
gation Of any questin, enables them speedily. to-unravel the 
wiles of the Decei iver, and induees them to treat him with the 
contempt le may deserve. We trust too that we may yet look 
up to the good Providenge of. God, with bumble bepe that its 

rotection will not be withdrawn from the Church of England. 
Het in the mean Ume, we see the iufluence of this insidious So- 
ciety still eontiiuing to spread. New districts are planned out, 
organized, and added to its dominion ; cleared of their ecclesias- 
tical heads, alisolved from all future reverence and respect for 
their parochial Clergy; ‘and incited to insult them, and their 
superiors, by declamatory barangues upon the excellence of that 
Society, which they have refuse d A ak the piety and holiness 
of those, who lave supported it , (see note, p. 195); and. the 
dangerous responsibility incuried by the individuals, who, an the 
caut of the Soc icty, have not ‘* come up to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord ugainst the mighty.” (See p. 282.) 
Such a state of things cannot long be permitted to contiaue 
without effecung the same mischief, which measures of a similar 
kind formerly produced. Be it remembered, that the Purtfans 
risked their experiment for the stbversion of both Church and 
State, when the preparatory work of association had put only 
seven counties mto their possession, (vide note, p. 344); ant 
that complete success attended their hardihood. ‘The affiliations 
of the Bible Society have alreaily taken a much wider range; the 
feelings and the fears of weak Christians are the objects. of its 
miceasing machinations in eyry part of the kingdom; ond the 
columns of eve ‘ry country newspaper are perpetually filled with 
records of its success. Have all these mighty, preparations, these 
unceasing labours, no other object than to enable the parent So- 
ciety to distribute a few hundred more Bibles through the world 
than it could otherwise do! Is the whole host of Patrons, Pre- 
sidents, Vice Presidents, and Committees, arrayed for no other 
end? Is this the only prospect which animates the zeal of its 
declaimers, which is to repay the wearisome journeyings of its 
ityierant orators? Is this mighty engine invented and employed 
merely to glean in the fields, which the Parent has already 
reaped; to busy itself in wringing the weekly penny from the 
hard hand of the poor, where the more splendid sophistries of 
fl supreme beard have levied ample contributions upon the 
purses of the richt! “Phey who can believe such things must 


“ ._..-.-- have eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner,” SHAKSPEARE. 
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We trust that we are not unreasonable alarmists; but when we 
see preparations so ridiculously disproportionate to their avowed, 
object, so mischievous in their general tendency, so s«nilar in all. 
their characteristics, to those which have once already quenched, 
the pure lights of religion from among us: and when we find; 
ulterior, and far more important projects openly avowed by, the, 
more violent, or more candid panegyrists of the Society: When. 
it is publicly deciared iv one place; that © the Bible. Society 
will overthrow the Established: Church,” (vide note, p. 98)4) 
when, in another, the cougregation at a Dissenting Mreting-, 
house are assured from the pulpit, that, “ not one in a thousand, 
of the good men who have taken part in these proceedings sees, 
whither they are tendiiiy;” that ** they are fighting the Lond’s 
battles, and in bis hands preparing their own downfal;”. thas, 
“ Mysteries, Sacraments; Confessions of Religion will be no; . 
mort :” (see note b, p: 362.) when all these circumstances are 
pieced before us, we cannot close our minds against the convic- 
tioty which 1s foreed upon them; nor should we. perform our, 
duty, 1f we did not earnestly witreat’ the guardrans and protectors) 
of our venerable Church to arouse themselves to a due seuse of 
her critical situation. tay 4a bs r 

One wheel in the complicated machine, which is employed to 
assail the bulwarks of our Sion, yet remains to be examined: it 
is of no inconsiderable magnitude and efficacy.; though neither its 
operations, nor its powers, bave hitherto been suificiently appre-. 
ciated. Ithas not, however, escaped the vigilant observation of 
the Editot of the volume "before us, who thus recommends to 
the consideration of Mr. Freshtield; at the conclusion of his 
second Letter. ! 


« T have but one.other mistake to rectify, and T havé doné. You 
say that ‘ no one act can be done by the members of the Socicty, 
as connected with the’Society, except to’ distribute copies of the 
Bible.’ ! | 

“ Now what, I will beg to ask of you, is that paper which you’ 
did me the favour to incldse, and upon which I have made some ob-' 
servations * ? What, moreover, are those’reams of extracts, recoin- 
mendations of ‘yourselves, and calumnies upon those Societies.and 
Individuals who wil! not Connect themselves with you, which bear, 
‘Tam persuaded, no inconsiderable proportion even to the Bibles, 
which you distribute?"’ Lett. 3.'p. 14. , 


- Those who have seen the formidable list ‘of Tracts, now tn- 
ceasingly circulated by this Society through the kingdom, under 
- * The account of the proceedings at the formation of an Auxi« 
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the titles of proceedings at the formation of one Auxiliary So- 
ciety, and at the Anniversary Meeting of another ; and who eon. 
sider, that almost every one of these occurrences has hitherto 
added another pamphlet to the stock ; will allow that these ques- 
tions are pertinent. ‘Those who have had sufficient patience and 
perseverance to wade through the mass of misrepresentation and 
tautology contained in these publications ; and have well weighed 
the tendency of the resolutions, speeches, and addresses, of which 
they are composed ; will be convinced that nothing very beneti- 
cial to the Established Church, nothing very likely to promote 
ce and harmony among Christians, is there to be found. . It 

inay be said that these are the speeches of individuals merely ; ; 
that the Society cannot be answerable for the sentiments of every 
person, who may choose to display his oratory before av auxiliary 
meeting. ‘This may at first sight appear true; though we are 
not quite sure that an institution, which encourages ard pro- 
motes such meetings, where such sentiments are almost invari- 
ably delivered, does not make itself responsible, in some degree, 
for them. But hewever this may be, without doubt, when these 
speeches are collected into pamphlets, and distributed by that 
anxiliary association, in support of which they were delivered ; 
when they are transmitted, in this shape, to the Parent Society in. 
London, received by it, sold by its Bookseller, and circulated by 
its agents, wherever that circulation may seem likely either “ 
smooth its course to future triumphs, or to supply its advocates 
with weapons to combat opposition, then they become the au- 
thorized language of the Body; by thus adopting them, it ren- 
ders itself amenable to judgement for them ; and the public have 
a right to ask, how that institution can be called a Society for 
the ‘sale object of circulating the Bible, which thus unceasingly 
disseminates tracts throughout the land. If we pass from the 
fact to its tendencies, as developed in the character of the publi- 
cations thus distributed, we shall have cause for a still heavier 
charge against the Society than the mere forfeiture of its original 

ledge. ‘Those who are acquainted with the funaticai effusions 
of the republican leaders durmg the Great Rebellion, and the 
sermons of their intemperate and bigotted preachers, will know 
where to find a parallel for much which is contained in these 
"he. pana The language indeed is not so violent, or gross ; 

ut the tendency of the sentiments is the same, and the misguided 
zeal of the speakers quite equal. It is true that the indignation, 
which the mischievous object of many of these orations is caleu- 
lated to excite, is sometimes irresistibly checked by a smile at 
the nonsensical rhapsodies by which the mischief is conveyed, or. 
by melaucholy reflections upon the degradation of human jntel-— 
lest which they develope. 


But 
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But Jet it not be supposed that the general effect of such 
harangues is Jess noxious, because reflecting persons, coolly 
perusing them in their closet, can discover their emptiness and 
folly. ‘fhey are well calculated for the meridian in which they 
are delivered, and for the heated imaginations to which they are 
addressed ; there isa method in the madness: and if such meet- 
ings are fong suffered to be held, and such speeches to be made, . 
printed, and circulated by a Society, which has access to the 
purses, aud which controuls the consciences of so many indivi- 
duals in all ranks—actum est de Ecclesia. 

We are ourselves convinced that, if no other charge could be 
brought against the Society but this, it would be utterly subver- 
sive of its claims upon the support of every zealous and consi- 
derate Churchman. We could wish that those of this descrip- 
tion, who have already joined it, would submit to the task (a 
laborious one we own) of perusing any six of these pamphlets 
which they may chance first to meet with, and of comparing 
them with the puritanical publications of the 17th century. If 
they find the strong similitude in temper, tone, and sentiments, 
which we have found; let them then ask themselves, whether the 
dispersion of such ‘Tracts can be compatible with the true in- 
terests of our pure Religion, aad of the Established Church, its 
great support, under Providence, m this kingdom? And whe- 
ther, as members of that establishment, they can continue to u 
hold a Society, which, under the pretext of circulating the Bible, 
aud preaching the Gospel, is diffusing such opinions through the 
country ¢ 

We must now take our leave of the first part of this volume ; 
vot without regret, for there are still many passages in it, to 
which we would williagly have called the attention of our 
readers ; but when we consider the length to which our remarks 
have already been extended, and look forward to the important 
matter which yet remains to be investigated, we feel the neces- 
sity of proceeding on our way. At the same time we cannot 
refrain from recommeuding the whole correspondence to the dis- 
passionate perusal of every Churchman, If he wishes to ac- 
ggaint bimself with the temper and the pretensions of the Bible 
Society, the letters of Mr. Freshfield will give him a clear insight 
into both: at the same time, while we think he cannot fail to. be 
convinced by the arguments of the Editor, he will see in his senti- 
ments and language an interesting specimen of that “ gravity, 
siucerity, and soundness of speech,” (Tit. ii. 7.) which it so well 
becomes a Minister of the Church of England to use, when ad- 
vocating her cause against those who would weaken her infue: 
ence, and undermine her authority. 


(To be continued.) 
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Chateaubriand on Buonaparte and the Bourbons, 


Axr. II. De Buonaparte, et des Bourbons, et de la Necessité 
| de se rallier & nos Princes legitimes, pour le Bonkeur de ia 
France, et celui del’ Europe. Par I. A. de Ciateaubriand, 

Seconde Edition, revue et corrigée. Svo. pp. 50. 

Of Buonaparte and the Bourbons, and of the Necessity of ral- 
lying round our legitimate Princes, for the Ifappiness of 
France, and that of Europe... By £, A. Chateaubriand, 
(Translation.) Colburn. 1814. 


POLITICS, like morals, are imperfect without theology. 
Practica! state:men are too apt to foret, that when all is planned 
aud done, the will of God, as it 1s the moving spiing of events, 
ought also to be the ultimate end of actions. We consider it as 
one of the chiefest uses of speculative politics, that they may 
recall this great truth, drowned by the din of vulgar business, to 
the public mind. But we of the present generation have fallen. 
on one of those grand and rare moments i the history of the 
‘ world, which of themselves, without pen or tongte, proclaim it 
to all nations. Hardly a day of the last twenty vears, but has 
produced some occasion of direct appeal to the universal, inde~ 
monstrable axioms of practice and feeling. 

We were rejoiced, therefore, when we heard that a mind so 
poetical and religious as M. de Chateaubriand’s had been turned 
to these events, and was drawing from them lessons for his 
country on the eve of her deliverance. We looked for that rare 
thing siice Burke, a political argument resting on no mean or 
vulgar interests, landed, mercantile, popular, or aristocratical, 
but such as was suited to the time, addressing itself directly to 
the love of liberty, the sense of order, the thirst of beneticence, 
and whatever else is yet divine in degraded human nature. We 
were not disappoiated. ‘Though the author has in some places 

evidently taken pains to stoop aud be on a level with hts country- 

men, aud has therefore grounded his advice on the tyraut’s 
errors, rather than his crimes, his thoughts are commonly pure 
aud lofty in substance, always fervid in expression. As a com- 
position, his work is in good keeping, and the topics well chosen, 
and well placed. ‘The style is ‘in that improved tone which 
Prance has lately learned of Germany and England. But these 
are trifling merits in comparison of the object and circumstances 
of its original publication, 





«“ The battle of Montmartre,’ says he, ** was yet undecided, 
when the printer, devoted like myself to the king’s cause, came ta 
me for the manuscript of this pamphlet, Buoneparte was at Fon- 
tainebleau with 50 or 60,000 men; nothing was iixed as to the a 
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of the house of Bourbon. In case of defeat, nothing but the most 
hasty flight could snatch me from death... ... Ti appy if this 
work has done any good: if it has conduced to pull off the niask 
of so loathsome a tyranny.” 


That his loyal aud patriotic’ wishes were accomplished, and 
that his eloguent addess bad effect in quickening the pulse of 
public opimen, when it again began to beat he althtully in Paris, 
we have every reason to believe. But though the main questiou 
tf his work has been for some time satisfactorily, and, we trust, 
irrevocably solved, there is much matter of importance both in 
princip le and practice, suggested for the thoughts of every Eu. 
an, and especially of every Englishman, during the perusal 


“Lerch as an historical document it would be of great value, 
1 that it poimts out those particulars in the system of Napoleon, 


which were felt as the worst grievances by the French, thereby, 


throwing strong hight en the character both of governors and 


governed, We are aware that such a statement must take and’ 


colour its subjects after the pec uliar feelings aud Opinons of the 
individual: still, making all allowances for this (and M, de 
Chateaubriand’s cuthusiasm is so strongly marked, that we quickly 
see where and how far such allowances are to be made) advice 
so given and received must have, been grounded on prennses 
before familiar to the heartsand minds of his audience. ‘Taking 
for granted, therefore, what he states as notorious matier of fact, 
and s supposing the spirit of his pamphlet to be a favourable speci- 
mien of the general spirit of France, we will endeavour to raise 
on them a few reflections, tending to answer two Liuportant ques- 
tions: the one, thank God, now merely speculative ; the other, 
vital and practical: the oue referring to our possible duty, if the 
reign of Buonaparte, by the connivance of man and the anger of 
Providence, had been further prolonged; the other to our actual 
and inmediate duty towards irance and ourselves, in the present 
state of our relations with her. Lo thus dividing our thoughts, 
we shall nearly rua parallel with the train of M, de C.’s reasou- 
ing ; for to answer the first of these questions is his avowed ob- 


ject, and there is throughout a constant effort, perhaps involun-, 


tary, but sufficiently discernible, to make good a proposilion 
which would go near to answer the second. By implication or 
allusion, if not by direct argument, we find in almost every page 
something meant to shew, that his country is innoceut of the 
crimes of her late ruler, We heartily wisi it could be proved, 
for then our duty towards her would be as mauifest as delightful ; 
to forget our old rivalry, and to draw ourselves nearer and nearer 
to couso'e and befriend her. Bat we shall preseutly offer some 
considerations 
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considerations which would induce us to doubt this, and wait 
before we throw off all our armour, lest our newly reconciled an 
tagonist prove unworthy of our embrace. 

In both these enquiries it is of the utmost consequence to 
remember, that the war which we have just terminated, and in 
conformity to which we ought now to make and secure peace, 
was from the beginning a war of no common sort. It was not 
a wrestling for territory, nor a scramble for wealth, nor a race 
for honour ; but it was a desperate and all-involving struggle for 
that, without which power, wealth, and honour, are without 
value, for the right of nations to be independent, and of subjects 
to be loyal: for external freedom, and internal order and civili- 
zation. [ts circumstances were as extraordinary as its object: 
it was a conflict less of fleets and armies, than of doctrines and 
feelings, passions and principles, waged not between rival na- 
tions, but between the good and the bad, the wise and the fran 
tic, in every nation, city, and family. 

Now, we have this alternative: either this war must have 
essentially changed its object and circumstances at some period 
of its duration ; or our national resources must have been so ex - 
hausted, that it was physically impossible for us to continue it ; 
or we ought not to have concluded any peace which did not rest 
on the complete and decisive triumph of the principles for which 
we fought, and the express renunciation of their opposites by our 
enemies. 

In ortler to find out whether the objects of the war had changed 
between 1793 and 1814, let us examine, first, the doctrine and 
practice of the anarchists, und of Buonsparte, with respect to 
national independence. 

On tlie 28th of March, 1796, the Executive Directory, in 
their zeal for liberty and equality, made the following moderate 
avowal of their claims on other states. “ ‘The constitutional 
act does not permit us to consent to any alienation of that which 
according to the existing laws constitutes the territory of the 
republic.” At that time, the Netherlands, Savoy, and Avignon, 
were the comparatively narrow limits of French usurpation. 
But it was the principle, not the immediate extent of the demand, 
which made negociation impossible. ‘“ While these disposi- 
tions,” said the English ministry, “ shall be persisted in, nothing 
is left for the King, but to prosecute a war equally just and ne- 
cessary *.” 

Compare this with the language of Buonaparte on his return 
from Russia, when the miscalled French empire, though begin- 





* First Letter on a Regicide Peace, Burke’s Works, viii. 120. 
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ning to totter, had yet one foot on the Bultic, another beyond the 
Adriatic. Did he appeal to the law of nations, to the interest of 
France, or of the ceded countries themselves, pretences by which 
heretofore the most abandoned aud shameless conquero:s have 
been wont to cloke their obstinacy in Ul? No: we have another 
reference to imaginary laws, to mockeries of principle, to the 
fundamental rules, as they were termed, of the empire: in other 
words, to his own wicked will. “* Though the enemy,” said he 
to his Senate, “ were on the heights of Montinartre, | would not 
yield w single integral part of the French empire.” ‘This is not 
resemblance: it is absolute identity with the regicide politics. 
‘There is no need to quote more insfances : the whole world knows 
to its cost what was the law of negociation, peace and war to the 
cavinet of St. Cloud. There the worst venom of all the vipers 
of the Revolution was condensed and sublimated. If Carnot 
made mock of the majesty of kings, and insulted their ambassa. 
dors, Buonaparte did the same aud worse; for by gross personal 
outrage he broke the beart of a queen ; a heart as truly royal, and 
as truly femmine, as her’s whom the jacobins martyred. If 
Brissot and Condorcet defied their God, Buonaparte blasphemed 
him by thanksgivings fur infamy and crime ; by joining his name 
with his own m catechismms to teach slavery, wad proclamations 
to enforce usurpation. Jf Robespierre slew his thousands in his 
frenzy, Buonaparte has slain his ten thousands upon cool calcu- 
lation. Spurning alike all boundaries, moral and geographical, 
they differed only in this—the limitary Inw of the jacobins was 
the will of the mob, that of Buouaparte his own will, Under 
this impression, we refer our readers to the triumphant arguments 
of the great watchman of Europe vgains! a regicide peace, for a 
full conviction of the impolicy and injustice of treating with 
tyranny. 

While we are on this subject, we fvel it impossible not to re- 
mark how strongly the late events have confirmed the almost pro- 
phetic opinions of that great statesman. in proportion as we 
have waged war according to his maaims, as we have relied on 
moral sather than physical strength, as we have chosen to give 
others protection instead of purchasing it for ourselves, and have 
ceased to direct our efforts towards what are called exclusively 
Briush interests, the tide of success and glory has set strung to- 
wards us, and those meaner goods, for which we refused to alter 
our course, have been borne along with it. . 

We have in the next place to cynsider whether there was any 
thing in the domestic administration of Buonapate, which would 
have made it, under all circums{ances, dishonourable and unsafe: 
for i:ngland to be at peace with him. ‘This is a question which 
eguaot rightly be angwered without a reference to the ground. 
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work of ail political duty, and to the broadest axioms of the law 
of nations. ‘That law and that duty rest, we conceive, substan- 
tially on the same foundation with the principles of morals ia 
private life. It matters not whether this common base be called,’ 
as jt is in itself, the standard of general wility, or, as it is to us, 

the will of God. = Lt is enough to our purpose, if it: be grant¢éd’ 
that it differs wot in kind according as it is applied to individuals 
and families, or to nations. We will allow that the mode of its 
application to the latter is less definite, on accowut of the abstract 
and somewhat imaginary nature of those bodies: still, since the 
national union does not destroy or aller the nature of its clements, 
and since the functions of states must be discharged through ihe 
instrimmentality of mdividuals, there cannot, generally -speaking, 
be a fairer standard of their duties than the analogous and better 
known, because revealed, duties of these mdividuals to each 
other. 

Now let this reasoning be applied to the present case. What 
is a man bound to do, ii he see his neighbour's child, or servant; 
sutlering under brutal and degrading oppression : oppression en- 
forced by fear aud violence, by scourgmgs and threateniigs, by 
starvation aud imprisonment: af he see them wantonly and im- 
sulungly deprived of air, aad hght, and liberty, and made to live 
a life ten umes worse than deaih, im pain and. loathsomeness, mr 
watching aud fasting, in cold and nakedness? Is it in Gur duty, 
is it IN Our nature, to sit at ease, and listen to the cries of those 
helpless and injured beings, because we happen to live on the 
other side of a partition wall, or because we have not, by inden- 
ture or statute, a right of controul over them? ‘This is not an 
ornamental illustration. It is a case bearing a strict analogy to 
our situation with regard to the late French empire ; only that. 
the mischief which we were called on to redress was iitiuitely 
greater than what we have here imagined, in proportion as the 
moral debasement, which was the necessary and intended pro- 
duce of that infernal system, exceeds in evil all possible physical 
wretchedness. We will take but two mstances, and those M. 
de Chateaubriand shall choose for us. The first relates to the 
annihilition of domestic aficcuion, and all the kindly charities of 
social life, by the law-of.conscription. Like those who sprang 
ready armed from the seed. of dragon's teeth, the nursiings of 
regicide ambition own no father or motlier. 


** By breaking to pieces the ties of general society, the con- 
scription’ also annihilated those’ of domestic life. Accustomed 
from their cradles to regard themselves as victims devoted to death, 
children no longer obeyed théir parents: they become idle, vaga- 
bonds, and debauchees, in expectation of the day when they were ° 
to march to pillage and slaughter the world, What principle of? 
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relizion or morals had time to take root in their hearts ? Fathers 

and mothers, on the other hand, among the lower orders, no longer 
attached their affections, no lenger betowed their care’ on children 
whom they must prepare to lose, who no longer formed their 
wealth and their staf of sur port, and who had become for them 
enly a grief and a burthen. Hence that hardness of heart, that 
oblivion of every sentiment of nature, which leads to selfis hue sa, to 
wrecklessness of yood or evil, to indifference for country ; which 

obliterate conscie ne ‘2 and remorse, and devote a people to servi- 
tude by equally stripping it of the horror of vice, and the admira- 


tion of virtue.” P. 25, 


OF she horrors of the conscription itself, the animated pen of 
our author will present av Kuglishman with the most faithful 
desctipuon. 


«« But the conscription was, as it wore, the crowning of these 
works of despotism. Scé hidtanedi itself, styled by an historian the 
workshop of the human race, would have been unable to furnish 
men ‘or this homicidal law. The code of the conscription will re- 
main an eterna! monument of the reign of Buonaparte: there may 
be found collected all that the most “subtle and ge nious tyranny 
con devise to torment and devour the people: it is truly the code 
of heli, The generations of France were placed in regular rows 
for the axe, like the trees of a forest; every year 80,000 young 
men were cut down. But this was only the regular average of 
deaths ; the conscription was often doubled or reinforced by extra- 
ordinary levies; often it devoured before-hand its destined victims, 
Jike a dissipated heir who borrows on his future income. At last 
they were taken even without estimate; the legal age, the quali- 
ties requisite fér dying on a field of battle, were no longer regent: 

ed, and the law displayed, in this respect, a marvellous facilit 
it went back to infancy, it descended to old age; the discharged 
soldier, the man ho had a substitute, were equally taken; the 
son of a poor artisan, perhaps, ransomed thrice, even at the ex- 
pence of his father’s little property, was compelled to march: ma- 
ladies, infirmities, bod ly defects, were no longer a protection.” 
24, 

*« Such a contempt was entertained for the life of man and for 
France, that it was’ éven customary to call conscripts the raw 
material, and food for cannon. The following great question was 
Slot ibaa among the purveyors of human flesh, namely, toascertain 
the given average time that a conscript might last; some alledged 
that he lasted thirty-three months, others thirty-six months.— 
Buonaparte was wont to say himself, J have 300, 000 men in reserve. 
In the eleven years of his reign he caused more than five millions 
of Frenchmen to perish, which exceeds the number of those whom 
our civil wars swept away during three centuries, under the reigns 
of John, Charles V. Charles V1, Churles VIL. Henry LL, vy: she 
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Charles IX. Henry HI. and Henry IV. In the twelve months 
which have just elapsed, Buonaparte raised (without reckoning the 
National Guard) 1,330,000 men, which is more than 100,000 per 
month ; and yet some one had the audacity to tell him he had only 
expended the superfluous population!” P, 26. 


But it was possible that this “ devilish enginry” might not 
complete the work of ill. Right mstinets, and early habits of 
virtue and affection, might prevail in many cases over the wretch - 
Jessness engendered by despair of domestic happiness, and some 
Frenchmen might yet be found who loved their homes, and re- 
spected their parents. ‘Mhis was a feeling opposite to the plan 
of universal conquest, for it made the return or maintenance of 
peace an object with some of the army. It must therefore be 
deadened at any rate. ‘To this end, the tertile brain of the tyrant, 
after numerous pangs and throes, was at length delivéred of a 
child-devouring monster, which having been delivered to his ob- 
sequious midwife, the Conservative Senate, in order to be licked 
into shape, and have its foul deformity concealed under laced 
swaddling bands, was introduced to the Parisian world under the 
title of an Imperial Code of Education *. ‘Thus fathers were 
reduced to the alternative of sending their children to Buonaparte’s 
lyceums, or leaving them uneducated ; of taking no food, or swal- 
lowing poison, 


*« These children were placed in schools, where they were taught, 
by beat of drum, irreligion, debauchery, contempt of the domestic 
virtues, and blind ohedience to the Sovereign. The paternal autho- 
rity, respected by tie most frightful tyrants of antiquity, was treated 
by Buonaparte as an abuse and a prejudice. He wished to convert 
our sons mto a sort of Mamelukes, without God, without family, 
and without country. It appears that this enemy of our race was 
bent on destroying France to its very foundations. He has more 
corrupted men, done more mischief to the human race in the short 
space of ten years, tlian all the tyrants of Rome put together, from 
Nero down to the last persecutor of the Christians. The princi- 
ples which served as the base of his administration passed from his 
government into the different classes of society; for a wicked go- 
vernment introduces vice, as a wise government cherishes virtue 
among a people. Irreligioa, a taste for every enjoyment and ex- 
pence above their means, contemp: of moral ties, the spirit of ad- 
yenture, of violence, and of domination, descended from the throne 
into families : a little more of such a reign, and France would have 
been a den of robbers,” P. 16. 





* For some account of this blasphemous and cruel law, see the 
Edinburgh Annual Register for 1811, 
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. On these two points, the conscription, and the education of 
the Lyceums, we are willing to rest our argument as far as it 
arises out of the internal administration of Buonaparté. We 
will not dwell on the obligation, which may be supposed te 
lie on all lawful sovereigns, of resisting usurpation. ft involves 
in this instance a hard question, concerning, the limits of a pre- 
scriptive right: a sort of case which is on the whole better left 
to be determined by the jurists of the nation wherein it arises. 
It is therefore pressed with great propriety by M. de Chateau- 
briand on the French people, but could not be expected te have 
so much influence on the deliberations of our government. Nei- 
ther will we weary our indignation by examining. im detail all 
those licenses and enactments of sin, which for gain, or terror, 
or the gratuitous love of evil, have issued one by one, like foul 
imps, formed of Stygian vapour, from the Pandemonium of the 
‘Thuilleries. Deadly and debasing as they were, they were not 
so universal nor so certain in their effect, nor such decisive proofs 
of incurable depravity in the legislator, as the two we have se- 
lected. In sanctioning those two, Buonaparté made it impos- 
sible for any honourable mind ever to be at peace with him, as 
long as he continued at the head of a nation. Not so much by 
the measures themselves, and their immediate effects, as by the 
unnatural hatred of God, and of the common laws of nature, 
which they manifested, he set the last seal to his own outlawry 
from legitimate sovereignty: just as the Jacobins did by their 
laws for insulting religion, and offering bounties for murder. 

The sum is this. England was called on to make peace with 
a power whose end was universal empire, whose means were the 
extinction of feligion and virtue at home, in order to ensure to 
that single purpose popular energies, which would else have 
been variously employed, as the various interests, which toge, 
ther make up the happiness of a state, might direct. That end, 
and those means, had not been casually and unsteadily chosen. 
By their own nature, and by the nature of things about them, 
they were such as to last through the life of the individual in 
whom they were developed, and through the life of the system 
formed by him. .The conquests might be ceded, the laws re- 
pealed, but the substance of the ill would have remained under 
some other form: aud in a very few years France would have 
been as miserable as ever, and Europe probably in as much 
danger. Such are the considerations which have impressed ug- 
with the notion that it was unwise and unjust to enter at all into 
negotiation or treaty with the late tyrant of Trance. 

One alternative yet remained. It might be suid (something 
very like it was said at the time) that we were too poor, toa 
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weak, too dispirited, to carry on the war single-handed. Luckily 
for us, the course of events since, if any thing were needed but 
the course of events before, has done away with this cowardly 
doctrine, which at one time scemed conmng into fashion. We 
sa), luckily for us, because we are thus ‘spared the trouble 
of looking out for arguments in its support (we have -never 
heard any “ stated) such as might deserve refutauon. England 
unable to cope with France in 1814! What then was be- 
come of Trafalgar, ‘Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, St. Sebas- 
tian’s? Of’ the emancipation of Spain, the triumph of Russia, 
the revival of Germany? Had we not fresh laurels evough for 
the enthusiasts, fresh murkcts enough for the ealen ators? “Ta 
truth, ‘sony ney and opposition must be specific ks either tor 
shorteding the memory or sharpening the wit. Not being used 
to either, we could uot help remembering all these thy: » nor 
could we for the life of us imagine by what stretch of genius or 
logick they might be proved disadvantageous to us. 

“Bi the mercy of Providence, and the judicid! blmdness of 
the tyraut, we have been delivered from the disgrace and humi- 
listion, wito which a peace at Chaullon would: have sunk “Ws. 
"fhe circumstances of that negotiation have been studiously kept 
back front parliament and the public. We are mchuaed to think 
that whatever vacillation or mdectsion might have appeared at 
that critical time, whatever wavering in principle, or cowardice 
m action, might then have threatened to blast the triumpliant 
prospect, tid not arise from. that part of the congress which ré- 
presented Great Britain’ and her best interests) ' Subsequent 
events, however, have rendered enquiry not only unnecessary, but” 
even invidious. Zz 

So much’ for our past conduct. Tt remains that we ‘sient 
a point of considerable importance to the future: namely, how: 
far Ni. de C. ts warranted m considering France as an unwilling 
agent in these crimes. Not that we are much disposed to quartel 
with him on that account. For, though we are convinced of his 
error, we ascribe it less to vanity or sycophiincy, than to the na- 
tural shuddering of an honest man at ‘his country’s infamy He 
must be an iron-minded anatomist, who does not at first shrink 
from the mspection of his friend's ‘mortified limb. <A. like feel- 
ing probably led one of his countrymen *, in most respects a’ 
sound aud manly writer, to account for the crimes of the revo- 
lution by a sort of political predestination, whereby every state 
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is doomed to be by turns prosperous and distressed, virtuous and 
debased. 

' ‘Lo eyes not blinded by some such indulgent theory, the first 
clance must shew it impossible for Buonaparté to have carried 
his banners so far, without the helping hand of his people. We 
do not mean to say that they went all lengths with him; that 
they deliberately chose to be conscripts aud exiles, to be starved 
in Russia, aud have their throats cut in Spain. No: but they 
concurred in the wicked end, and then blindly submitted to the 
cruel means. So they reac shed the g goal of empire, they cared 
not whose car they dragged thither, nor how sharp the scorpion 
lash which urged them on. 

All this, it may be said, was the feeling of the army alone, not 
the willof the nation. In the first place, this is almost a distinction 
without a difference. The army is in France the body of the 
nation; and has been so ever since the revolution. ‘That event 
forced into uniform the greater number of political citizens: of 
those who, vigorous in body, and stitring in spirit, are, In a states- 
man’s view, the body of the people. 

Or granting for a moment that there is a public voice in 
Frauce distinct from that. of the army, what reason have we to 
imagine that this voice would, have been lifted up against the 
system of Napoleon, if it had continued to prosper? Against 
one or two special acts or ordinances, such as the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien, the captivity of the Pope, perhaps the treason 
toward Spain, there was (we take it on M. de C.’s authority) a 
very general emotion of discoutent. But we search m vain for 
any symploms of dislike to that which was the source of the 
poison, the root of bitterness: we mean the lust of universal 
empire. In this very work, wherein, if any where, one would 
expect a frank and complete disavowal of such pretensions on 
the part of France, and an act of hearty contrition for havmg 
ever countenanced them, we still taste here and there larking 
particles of the old leaven. Why else recur to the fulsome ar- 
rogance of calling Paris the capital of the civilized world? Wh 
pay compliment after compliment to the memory of Lewis the 
Fourteenth: of -him, who first moculated France thoroughly 
with this pestilential ambition ? 

It is an awful reflection for sovereigns, how long their vices 
will outlast them, if once they infect their people. By the cold 
craftiness of Richelieu, and the selfish bigotry of his master, 
religious toleration, and chivalrous sentiment were driven out of 
French politics. By the influence and example of their suc. 
cessor, their last linge ring footéteps were effaced, and licentivus- 
ness in morals, and | unprincipled ambition in politics, were set 
up as idols in cheir stead. Since that time, Rome has been the 
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favourite theme and model with Frenchmen ; and their ruling 
passion has, Leen to make themselves the Great Nation. Not 
that they loved empire, as the Romans did, for its own sake. 
We are disposed to imagine that their vanity made them ambi- 
tious, not their unibition vain: that they cared more for the 
plumage and hide, than for the flesh and blood of the quarry. 
Whichever were the domineering motive, Buonaparté’s foreign 
whey was well calculated to eratify it; and it is this view of the 
\ rench character which would lead us to doubt the correctness 
of M. ae C.’s vindication of his countrymen, even though we 
had no evidence of its partiality in their subsequent conduct. 

‘Phat conduct affords some damning proofs that in their hatred 
of the traitor they have not quite weaned themselves from love 
of the treason. ‘They rail abundantly at plunder and sacrilege, 
but we have not heard of their sending back a single statue or 
altar-piece to Rome, or Florence, or “Dresden. On the con- 
trary, it has been made matter of congratulation by the highest 
dguthority in the kingdom, that they have not been obliged to 
refund their stolen goods. Herein we see at once how frivolous 
and how all-grasping is their passion for notoriety. It is a sad 
deficiency too m honest indignation that So many of the vile 
panders of tyranny, wretches as hateful and more contemptible 
than their employer, that Champagny for instance, the arch-liar 
of Bayonne, should be thrust by any weight of property or in- 
terest into their sovereign’s councils. But the most melancholy 
consideration of all is the reluctance which they have shewn to 
abolish the Slave ‘Trade. When will men consent to learn merc 
in adversity, to receive deliverance with humility, and shew fort 
gratitude by charity? This is indeed an afflicting subject for 
human nature. We cannot now enlarge on it: we must close 
these remarks, already too long, by one or two hints to our 
own countrymen, arising out of the topics we have been discuss- 
ing. 

‘If France be such as we have described her, or but just 
ceasing to be such, an unrestrainéd intercourse with her cannot 
be without danger. ‘The patient may be convalescent, but the 
disease is yet infectious. In particular, the sort of communi- 
cation now subsisting between England and France demands 
great caution. — [tis not wn intercourse of mere neighbourhood : 
it i$ not an intercourse of commerce : ft is an intercourse of sen- 
tunent: and in this kind of trade, we know not why, the balance 
has commonly been in favour of our opposite neighbour, We 
would lay considerable stress on this matter. Uf bad principles 
aud practices exisied in Holland, they would not be so mis- 
chievous to us a6 they are existing in France. This is because 
men go to Holland to buy and sell, not as they do to France, to 
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learn the principles and practices of the country. Where some 
positive interest, is concerued, the mind is otherwise taken up, 
and less apt to receive the contagion of fashionable vices and 
errors. 

Another circumstance of danger is the peculiarly infectious 
nature of the, reigning moral disease of France. Living con- 
stantly among people who do every thing for effect, who take 
the shadow for the substance, and the opinions of the world for 
the criterion of right and wrong, many.an Englishman will begin 
to think there is something real and formidable to be seen, since 
every one’s hair stands on end. ‘The dry rot of vanjty once 
caught, the soundest heart of oak will soon grow light and fun- 
gous, and moulderimg away, will leave nothing but a windy gap, 
ready to inhale any noisome vapour which may float uppermost 
in the atmosphere of fashion. Then, if slavery or anarchy be 
the mode, behold a ready niade courtier or demagogue : for 
atheism or methodism, bigotry or indifference, whatever seems 
to have most proselytes, this is your man. : 

Let no one say that the manly spirit which prevails here renders 
this impossible. No doubt Enghshmen think highly of them- 
selves, as such, aud with reason; but they cannot bear to be 
laughed at, even by those whom they know for their inferiors. 
Nor will the persons most exposed to the seductions of French 
intercourse be those who from age, experience, of steadiness of 
principle, are best qualified to withstand them. 

. What then, are we to lay an embargo or a tax on parties of 
pleasure to the opposite coast? some man will say: or are all 
‘travelled gentlemen to be put under quarantine till duly certified 
to be no coxcombs? No: the danger, we conceive, is serious, 
and so should be the preyentive, ‘That can only be found by 
impressing Britons of every class, especially the young of the 
higher ranks, with a just sens¢ of the mighty debt they owe to 
the honour and character of their country, to the memory of the 
great men who have succoured and adorned it, and to the 
bounty of Providence which has blessed and preserved it. So 
may.we send them abroad with a rational hope, that instead of 
being corrupted iato ’renchmen themselves, they will infuse au 
English spirit into strangers, and that tlie love of liberty, order, 
and religion may flow from our country, as the power of enjoy- 
ing them has, over the whole civilized world. 


D Arr. 


VoL. 11. Juty, 1814. 
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Arr. UY. The World before the Flood, with other Occasiona 
Pieces, by J. Montgomery. Longman and Co. @d Edition 
1843. 

OF all contests the race of poetical popularity is the most 

Various and uncertain in its issue. Sonie candidates'are at the 

goal almost as soon as they have started from the bartier.; they 

are in the hands of ‘all, before any’ obe knows whiv théy are, or 
whence they coine ; and nine or ten éditfons’ in as many months 
scem to set.them beyond the reach of ériticism or the power of 
oblivion. These are the men, who, with some vivacity of fancy, 
and readiness of expression, ‘profit by the prevalept feeling of 
the day, whether of national or party spirit, or who presenting 
no difficulty to their reader of deep thought, or philosophic re- 
flection, appeal to the passions on the “surface of the human 
breast; who can stimulate withowt fatiguing, and relieve 
fashionable ennui without demanding continued - or laborious 
attention. Of these men the glory 1s as transient as it is bril- 
fant ; they are born in autumn, anc they perish by an early 

Minter. Others again there are of nobler, and more vigorous 

powers, whose course in the race is itmpeded by some prominent 

error in taste or design; with these men the world is‘to ‘forgive 
or forget great fanits, before it Can relish greater merits ; they 
have made themsélves the objects of ridicule, and while the 
nojse of laughter is m our ears, it is hard tohear, and still harder 
to listen to the small voice of nature; their admirers at first are 
few, but passionate, disciples, not, judges, Uniting the zeal with 
the numbers ofa party ; criticism cpnytires faults, but acess 
unceasingly proditces to notice more illustiions beauties ; 
such a contest the issue may be protracted, but it is clear ‘ith 
whom the victory will finally rest. A few will still remain, let 
us hepe, of purer, antl more untiingted excellenve; men who 
will never suffer the fear of ‘ceisiré to repress a daring or 
original thou ght, land’ yet will never be tempted by Self-love or 
an unworthy seeking for popularity to spare an affected idea, or 
meretricious, expression; in whoth self-respect ‘is darkened by 
lo shade of self-conceit ; who soberly ¥ejoice in’ their intellec- 
tol strength, anticipating the imnidreality that awaits them, and 
therefore in comparison deeming tightly of present fame’ who 
acknowle@ge the power that is wit his them, as an hich and holy 
wift to be accounted for, which may not be profaned, or cor- 
supted, but is before-hand dedicated to the noblest purposes, 
to the honour of the Giver, and to the cultivation of the best 
affections in the hearts of their fellow-creatures. ‘The success 
of such men may be slow, but itis sure, super-eminent, and, for 
cver; pride, prejudice, or ignorance may obstruct conteihpdrary 
lame, 
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fume, the dust and smoke may darken all below, but the flame 
will rise above, ptire and brilliant in the eye of heaven. 

In which of these classes are we to place Mr. Montgomery ? 
He has no pretensions, and surely can have no wishes, to be 
enrolled in the first. He has been before the public for nearly 
twenty years, and though rising daily in the estimation of the 
world, he is still an author comparatively little known. Truth 
equally fotbids us to place him in the last; indeed his warmest 
admirers will scarcely recognise in his Poems the productions of 
n soul so highly and variously gifted as the model, which we 
have moulded above, rather, we fear, from the contemplation 
of departed,#than the fellowship of living perfection. “But in 
the second class we are willing to assign him a very high rauk ; 
he has great powers, though they are obscured by ‘tr eat fatilts 5 
with some affectation and ‘sickly languor;' some fault} taste i 
the colour of his diction, and the selection of fis measures ‘in 
lyric poetry, with some over-straining for originality, and abrupt 
conciseness. Mr. M. certainly possesses a vivid, and copious 
fancy, an imagination happy in its constant appeal to the imagi- 

native power in others;, a vigorqus mind, and an amiable and 
devout heart. These are high qualifications, and will sufficiently 
account for the fume he has established in spite of the contemp- 
tuous criticism, that “ took compassion on his, first appearance, 
conceiving him to be some slender youth of seventeen, mtoxicated 
with weak tea, and the praises Of sentimental ensigns, and other 
provincial literati.” Spite ‘of ‘that:criticism, a@nd'in ungrateful 
forgetfulness of that compassion, ‘Mr. M. has deliberately gone’ 
on committing fresh ‘ outrages” on the public ; he has dared 
not merely to reprint old, but'to —e new’ productions ; and 
the servile public has not only submitted without resistance, or 
expostulation, but has absolutely taken this trespasser into favour, 
and manifested for this violator Of all law civil, or critical, a par- 
tality, which however unmerited, seems to be daily increasing. 

The present “ outrage” is divided into three parts, and con- 
sists of a regular poem im ten cantos, miscellaneous) poeins, and 
prison amusements. In our remarks we will take the liberty of 
inverting the order in which the parts stand in the volume. 

Of the prison amusements we shall’say without any hesitation 
or exception, that we lament their republication almost as much 
as the cause that first produced them. ‘They were written in 
early youth, and appear to us’ to possess ali the fguits with 
scarcely any of the beauties of Mr. M.’s later prodtittions. ‘To 
recall them from the shelter of Oblivion cari answer, we think, 
no other purpose, than to remind their author from how small 
beginnings he hus risen to his présent excellence. We have too 
much regard for his fame, to justify our remarks, however a 
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by citing such authority as the stanzas toa Robin Red-Breasty 
or the Captive Nightingale. We sincerely hope that they will 
be omitted in all subsequent editions, 

The miscellaneous poems have greater merits, but in general 
present no claims to very high approbation. We suspect that 
our author has neither a correct nor delicate ear for the melody 
of lyric measures; he seems to have no idea, at least no powes 
of using that variety in them, which adapts them se wonderfully, 
and so equally to all subjects, playful, severe, melancholy, tender 
or sublime. Whenever he ventures from the common heroic 
quatrain, or the stanza of eight, and six syllables, he infallibly 
runs imto some metre, which offends either by womusical ab- 
ruptness, or a trifling brevity, often wholly uncoffonant to the 
dignity of the ideas, which it is employed to express. _ The 
beauty of the following stanzas is, we think, much obscured hy 
the Jast-rnentioned fault. 


“ Wear me, my failing limbs! O! bear 
A melancholy sufferer forth, 
To breathe abroad the mountain air 
Fresh from the vigorous north ;- 
‘T's view the prospects waste and wild, 
‘Termpestitous or serene, ' 
Still dear to me as to the child 
‘Fhe mother’s mien, 
Ah who can look on Nature's face 
And feel unholy passions move ? 
Her forms of majesty and grace 
I cannot chuse but love. , 
Her frowns, or smiles my woes disarm, 
Care and repining cease, 
Her terrors awe, her beauties charm 
at theughts to peace. 
Already through mine inmost soul 
A deep tranquillity I feel ; 
O’er every nerve with nrild contro! 
Her consolations steal. 
This fevered frame and fretful mind 
Jarring midst doubts and fears, 
Are soothed to harmeny—I find 
Delight in tears’? . P. 225. 


It is also a natural consequence of this fault, that the verse 
should at times degenevate into childish simplicity, and we lament 
that Mr. M. has not always been, able to avoid it.. From all 
these errors the following sonnet is entirely free; the. first part 
of it is especially beautiful, and we beg to recommend it both 
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for manner and matter to the admiration and study of our fair 
readers. 


“ Imitated from the Italian of P. Salaudvi. 


TO A BRIDE. 


The more divinely beautiful thou art 
Lady! of Love’s inconstancy beware ; 
Watch o’er thy charms, and with an angel’s care 
Oh guard thy maiden purity of heart. 
At every whisper of temptation start. 
The lightest breathings of unhallowed air 
Love’s tender trembling lustre will impair, 
Till all the light of innocence depart— 
i’resh frém the bosom ef an Alpine hill, 
When the coy fountain sparkles into day, 
And sunbeams bathe and brighten in its rill, 
If here a plant and there a flower in play 
Bending to sip, the little channel fill, 
It ebbs and languishes, and dies away.” <P, 259, 


We come at length to the more important, and the more 
valuable part of the volume: the World before the Flood. Ta 
the title there is something wild, and strange, calculated to 
raise expectations, which the poem itself on perusal will dis- 
appoint. When our attention is turned to that infancy of the 
earth, respecting which we have so little detailed information, 
our fancy supplying the place of sober history, and exulting in 
that freedom from restraint winch the absence of historic account 
implies, paints to us every thing different from the scene before 
our eyes; she conjures tip men of other moyld, and manners, 
animals of superior prowess and beauty; and places before us 
the earth itself arrayed with richer beauties, of ‘more varied 
laxuriance, or more-terrible sublimity. It would be curious, if 
this were the place, to follow out this feeling, and trace its opera- 
tion even under less powerful temptations, than those presented 
by the consideration of the antediluvian world. It prompted 
the melancholy or invidious oft wv Bpolo en of Homer; and 
however umworthy of Alexander the imputed artifice may’ seem 
of burying gigantic armour, and enormous weapons, it argues a 
thorough acquaintance with those common prejudices of our 
nature, which would eertaimy induce after ages to give implicit 
credit to the deception. This vatural, and common feeling 
Milton had little or no difficulty in flattering, through the greater’ 
part of his poem, for before their fall our first parents were 
really different beings from their descendants; but he has dis- 
plaved great skill in vot violating it in the vision of Adam in the 
eleventh book by the generalization, and distance, which forbids 
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our accurately examining the objects presented in it. Mr. Mont- 
gomery has failed in preserving this delusion ; some of his actors 
are giants indeed, and all are blessed with scriptural longevity ; 
but with these exceptions, his incidents and personages are 
things appropriate to no peculiar age, as his scenery is charac- 
teristic of no peculiar country. 

ln making these remarks let us not be misundertood ; we do 
not impute ‘this failure to Mr, M. asa fault. His plan obliged 
him to go into more detail than Milton’s, and in so doing it was 
impossible for him to ddhere to that fallacy, which exists only 
by the obscurity through which we view it, and whose incansist- 
ency would appear gross the moment it was brought to an 
examination in the hight. Stull when we find the sage, the 
minstrel, the maid, andi. the. wit ior of the autedilavian world 
exactly the same as. the corresponding characters of our own 
tines, we feel a disappointment unreasonable indeed, but which 
will, we fear, never cease to operate to the disadvantage of this 
poem. 

The stery is simply this; the giant race produced by the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of men are sup- 
posed to be reduced under the dominion of one of their own 
number, a mighty warrior, Having subdued the rest of the 
earth, the giant king undertakes an expedition with an over- 
whelming force against the descendants of the younger sons of 
Adam, who reside in the land of Eden on the banks of the 
Euphrates. He succeeds in totally vanquishing their small and 
devoted army, aud takes the patriarch race prisoners, among 
them the blameless :noch. He seems now to be on the point 
of completing the ultimate object of his ambition, the storming 
of the mount of Paradise; the sacrifice of his captives is to 
propitiate his idol gods, but at this moment Enoch is translated, 
the prisoners miraculously d_livered, and his own aymy driven 
back in panic flight by storm gnd tempest, and the appearance 
of the ~ avenly host in array agaist them. In the coniusion, 
the king h.mself is slain by an imknown hand. 

This seems but a slight and insufficient ground work for a 
poem of ten cantos, particularly if itis considered, that the action 
begins but the pight before the battle ; and that thé bastle itself 
is detailed in ay episodical song; but the fact is, that the in- 
terest of the work depends very little, (too litle we think) on the: 
main story; an under-plot of the loves of Javan and Zillah 
seizes on the reader's mind; their fortunes pervade, (and cer- 
tainly are very happily blended with) the whole action of the 

gem ; and in fact, though perhaps unintentionally on the part 
ef tbe author, Javan is the hero of the piece. He is m some 
measure drawn from Beattie’s Mipstrel, a wayward boy, but of 
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high and generous feeling, an enthusiast of nature, delighted and 
oo hed by her face of loveliness, but roused to inmost rapture by 
her majesty of storm and tempest, and her sceues of lofty and 
terr ble sublimity. Bred up by Enech in the Patriarch’s valley, 
and from iufancy almost unconsciously attached to Zillah, she 
passes his early years in happiness end obscurity; but panting 
for earthly fame, he leaves his retirement gn the death of his mo- 
ther, and enters the great world; ambition tempts him to renounce 
his God, and aader the tuition of Jubal he becomes a very dis- 
tinguished minstrel, the favourite bard of the Giaut King. Iu 
this situation, in full possession of all he had longed for, his bit- 
ter feeling of disappointment, and his heartless desolation of 
spirit, are n@dess truly than poetically touched. 


«* Yet no delight the Minstrel's bosem knew, 
None save the tones that from his harp he drew, 
And the warm visions ef a wayward mind, 

Whose transient splendour left a gleam behind ; 
Frail as the clouds of sun-set, and as fair, 
Pageants of light, resolving into air. 

The world, whose charnis his young affection stole, 
He found tod mean for an immortal soul ; 

Wound with his life, through all-his feeling wrought 
Death and eternity possessed his thought ; 
Remorse impelled him, unremitting care 

Harassed his path, and stung him to despait. 

Still was the secret of his griefs unknown, 

Amidst the universe he sigh’d alone. 

‘The fame he follow d, and the fame he found, 
Heald not his heart’s immedicable wound. 
Admir'd, applauded, crown‘d, where’er he rov’d 
The Bard was homeless, friendless, unbelov’d, 

All else, that breath'd below the circling sky, 

Was link'd to earth by some endearing tie ; 

He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast companionless from wave to wave 

On life’s rough sea—and there was none to save.” TP’. 23. 


Zillah too was not forgotten: 


“ E’en then, when melancholy numbed fiis brain, 
And life itself stood still in every vein, : 

While ‘his cold quivering lips sent vows above, 
Never to curse her with his bitter love! 

tlis heart espous'd with her’s, in secret sware 

To hold its truth unshaken by despair ; 

The yows dispersed, that from those lips were borne, 
But never, never, was that heart forsyworn ; 
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aie ee the world the charm of Zillah’s name 
a ‘d the touch of every meaner flame. 

Jealous and watchful of her sex’s wiles, 

He trembled at the light of woman’s smiles.” P. 27. 


Under these varied, yet combining impressions, when the 
camp of the “ Sons of Cain,” is pitched on the borders of the 
land of Eden ; Javan flies from it by night, and returns to the val- 
ley of the Patriarchs, At the place where he had parted with 
Zillah, he finds her asleep in a bower, which she had framed 
there in melancholy, and faithful remembrance. We will not 
anticipate our readers by detailing the circumstances attendant on 
this incident; they are fanciful, and beautifully told; 1t seems 
unpossible to give a more lively and elegant description of a fe 
mule dreaming, than is done by the following lines. 


** With quicker swell her hidden bosom raised ? 
The shadowy tresses, that profusely shed 

Their galden wreaths from her reclining head ; § 
A deeper crimson mantled o'er her cheek, 

Her close lip quiver’d as in act to speak, 

While broken sobs, and tremors of unrest, 

The inward trouble of a dream express’, 

At length amidst imperfect murmurs fell 

The name of “ Javan,’’ and a low “ farewell ;” 
Tranquil again her cheek resumed its hue, 

And soft as infancy her breath she drew.” P. 39. 


Zillah awakes ; the two lovers knaw each other, but they con- 
verse, and even paft as strangers, This seems to us to be an 
unnatural refinement on a natural emotion. It was natural that 
Javan should be tormented with a thousand doubts and anxieties, 
with self-abasing thoughts, and fears to have offended beyond 
forgiveness; it was natural that Zillah too should feel doubts, 
and not be insensible to the influence of virgin pride, to the re- 
collection of her own worth, and of undeserved ill-treatment, 
and desertion : all this far a moment ; but on the one hand the eye, 
and still more the voice of his beloved, on.the other the sur- 
prising fulfilment of a hope almost dead by long delay, and the 
stirrings of the undying love within her, should, we think, accor- 
ding to the laws of nature, have occasioned so violent a gush of 
momentary passion, as to have overpowered all fears, and all re- 
solutions. However, without an eclaircissement, he leaves her, 
and proceeds to Enoch’s cottage, by whom he is joyfully re- 
ceived. ‘The remainder of the day is passed in various avoca- 
tions, and it is not tll the next morning, that he finds time again 
to see Zillah. We contess Zillah has some reason to be mortified 
by the tameness of her lover, and are not much astonished to 
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find her rejecting his suit from that feeling of offended pride, 
which seems not uncongenial to the more lovely certainly, but 

rhaps the weaker sex. In the following night, Javau with the 
Patriarchs and their families are surprised, and carried away cap- 
tive to the camp of the invaders; he is immediately singled out, 
as a traitor and deserter, for his enraged master’s vengeance; he 
is ordered to the flames. ‘This frightful distress dissipates in an 
instant all the assumed indifference of Zillah ; forgetful of every 
thing, but her love, she rushes to his bosom and vehemently de- 
mands to be allowed to die for him. A scene of distress ensues 
drawn with considerable ability; but events are hastening to a 
clese; Enoch is translated, and Javan snatches his mantle. 
Armed with this he becomes the great ostensible agent of re- 
lieving the captives, and reconducting them to the valley, where 
with Zillah he enjoys all that peace and happiness, which he had 
in vain sought for im luxury, and wealth, or even in that breath 
of fame, which, we are told, the 


‘** Clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 


From this summary it will be seen, that weare satisfied in 
calling Javan the hero of the Poem ; in truth he is never from our 
sight, nor out of our recollection for a moment; he euters in the 
first canto, assists, or directs in all the action, and we leave him 
happily settled” in the conclusion. Neither is he an unworthy 
character for such a station in such a poem; he is neither fault- 
less, nor very great, nor is the poem a lofty epic ; it aspires to 
nothing more than the beauties and interest Of au unaffected tale. 
Perhaps we should have been better pleased, if a stronger, and 
more, poignant feeling of repentance had been worked into the 
character ; at least we are certam that'a better moral effect would 
have been produced. Of Zillah we think less favourably, there 
is something interesting in the persevering fidelity of her attach- 
iment during Javan’s long and unprovoked desertion, but the 
character is too slightly sketched, and in too common place a 
style; while her rejection of the man she loved, of him “ whom 
she would die, to want” for so slight a reason, is a piece of fe- 
male coquetry, which we are unwilling to see displayed by a wo- 
man in whose fate we are bound to be so much interested. 

‘The circumstance too of her abandonment, and still unwearied 
fidelity might, if properly dwelt on, have given a peculiarity and 
reality to her character, highly pleasing and poetical. Mr. M. 
seems to have been aware of this, but how much might have been 
made of what he only, but beautifully, hints at. ¢ 


“ While secret love, and unrewarded truth, 
Like cold clear dew upon the rose of youth, 
Gave 
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Gave to the springing flower a chastened bloom, 
And shut from rifling winds its coy perfume”, P. 45. 


Let us intreat Mr. M. in this respect at least ‘to imitate 
the Lake Poets, among whose highest merits 1s their perfect de- 
lineation of female models. ‘This is no slight praise ; so much 
of the charm of society, of the grace of life, of the sum and 
quality of human happiness depends on the excellence of the fe- 
male character, that he may be well deemed to have fulfi!led one 
of the most important oflices of poetry, who proposes such mo- 
dels for their imitation, as may please while they profit the fe- 
male sex, and strengthen and adorn with every grace and virtue, 
those polished corucrs of the temple of buman life. Considered too 
asa mere intellectual pleasure, what can be more dehghtful than 
to contemplate such characiers as Oneiza or Kailyal, beings, fulfil- 
ling ms every station, and under every circumstance, the duties of the 
momen|; devout and dutiful, patient and firm, vet possessing at the 

sume time all the softer feelings that connect them with humanity, 
and make their portraiture y though uncommon not unnatural, sus- 
cepuble of passionate love, and of unshaken fidelity im it; full of 
the aimable delicacy, and retirmg modesty of their sex, and when 
summoned to suffer nobly, or act bravely, still in the exhibition of 
more thin manly fortitude or courage, suffermg and doing all 
things as women. Such a contemplation, while it affords the 
purest pleasure, must humanize the heart, and nourish our love 
for those domestic scenes, within whose holy circle coutending 
passions settle iuto peace, where anxiety is not without recom- 
pence of delight, where joy brightens into blessed rapture, and 
sorrow herselt is without bitterness. 

We have left ourselves but little room to descend into the par- 
ticulars e the poem; some faults of taste, and some verbal inac- 
curacies*, we could point out, but we prefer the more pleasing 

task of introducing to our readers a few passages of exquisite 
beauty, which may serve as a favourable sample of the whole 
poem. ‘To draw after Milton the character of Adam, appears 
to require no common powers; to make him exactly alike the 
Adam of the Paradise Lost, must lead to servile imitation; and 
Milton has made him so much an historic reality, that we could 
not tolerate any essential difference. We thmk, that Mr. M. 
has aceomplished this object nobly ; bis Adam is the same per- 





* The application of the word “ serenades” to any music of 
which Angels are the sapere strikes us as particularly offen- 


sive, and uncommon. Did the want of a rhyme compel Mr. M. te 
pise it? 
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sonaze, we knew before, acting under different circumstances, 
and with only a corresponding variation in his own feelings, and 


powers. But let our reader's judge for themselves : 


« With him his noblest sons might not compare 
In god-like feature, and majestic air ; 

Not out of weakness rose his gradual frame, 
Perfect from his Creator's hand he came. 

And, as in form excelling, so in mind 

The Sire of men transcended all mankind, 

A soul was in his eye, and in his speech 

A dialect of Heaven vo art could reach ; 

For oft of old to him the evening breeze, 

Had borne the voice of God among the trees; 
Angeis were wont their songs with his to blend, 
And talk with him as their familiar friend. 

But deep remorse for that mysterious crime, 
Whose dire contagion through elapsing time 
Diffused the curse of death beyond controul, 
Had wrought such self-abasement in his soul, 
That he, whose honours were approached by none, 
Was yet the meekest nan beneath the sun. 
From Sin, as from the Serpent, that betray’d 
Eve's early innocence, he shrunk afraid ; 

Vice he rebuk’d with so austere a frown, 

He seem’d to bring an instant judgment down; 
Yet, while he chid, compunctious tears would start, 
And yearning tenderness dissolve his heart ; 

The guilt of all his race became his own, 

He suffer’d as if he had sinn’d alone. 

Within our glen to filial love endear’d, 

Abroad for wisdom, truth and justice fear’d, 
‘He walk’d so humbly in the sight of all, 

The vilest ne’er reproached him with his fall. 
Children were his delight—they ran to meet 

His soothing hand, and clasp his honour'd feet ; 
While, ’midst their fearless sports supremely blest, 
He grew in heart a child among the rest. 

Yet as a Parent, nought beneath the sky, 
Touch’d him so quickly as an infant's eye; 

Joy from its smile of happiness he caught, 

Its flash of rage sent horror through his thought ; 
His smitten conscience felt as fierce a pain, 

As if he fell from innocence again.” P, 76, 


The burying place of the Patriarchs was a scene in 


unison with the constitution of Mr. M's. mind: to him the 
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idea of death presents no object either of terror or of despair ; 
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** The first dark day of nothingness,” or 
“« The last of danger and distress.” 


On the contrary, he dwells on it frequently, and with humble 
delight. The following description accordingly is very cheartul, 
and we believe will be felt by many of our readers to be in true 
taste, and every way soothing to the mind. 


* A scene sequestered from the haunts of men, 
The loveliest nook of all that lovely glen, 

Where weary pilgrims found their last repose : 
The little heaps were ranged in comely rows, 
With walks between, by friends and kindred trod, 
Who dress‘d with duteous hands each hallow’d sod ; 
No sculptur’d monument was taught to breathe 
His praises, whom the worm devour’d beneath ; 
The high, the low, the mighty, and the fair, 
Equal in death were undistinguish’d there: 

Yet not a hillock moulder’d near that spot 

By one dishonour’d, or by all forgot: 

To some warm heart the poorest dust was dear, 
Vrom some kind eye the meanest elaun'd a tear, 
And oft the living by affection led 

Were wont to walk im spirit with their dead, 
Where ne dark cypress cast a doleful gloom, 
No blighting yew shed poison o’er the tomb ; 

But white and red with intermingling flowers, 
The graves look’d beautiful in sun and showers 
Green myrtles fenc’d it, and beyond their bound 
Ran the clear rill with ever-murmuring sound. 
?‘l'was not a scene for grief to nourish care ; 

It breath'd of hope, and mov’d the heart to prayer.” P. 96, 


We had marked some other passages for citation, but we have 
already exceeded our limits. Our opinion of the poem may 
easily be gathered from the preceding remarks ; great faults we 
think it has; that it has great beauties, the passages cited de- 
monstrate without our testimony. While we thank Mr. M. for 
the pleasure these have afforded us, we cannot conclude without 
observing, that every page of this poem presents a strong confir- 
mation of the remarks we ventured in a former number on the 
power of moral association in poetry. The peculiar charm of 
this poem is not in the incidents, for they are common; not in 
the delineation of character; the glowing language or harmoni- 
ous flaw of the measure; other poems, which please us less, 
might be found more highly qualitied in all these points ; it is 
to be found, we think, in the constant reference to pure, and 
holy images ‘associated in the reader's mind with the expressed 
seutiments of the poem. Mr. M. has built his fame, we are 
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‘sure, on the firm foundation, and will be read, when others are 
forgotten, who now occupy every sofa in every drawing room in 
the metropolis. Spite of the arguments of philosophers, or the 
querulous invective of the satyrist,there ts a constant struggle in the 
humen heartfot amelioration; by nature we delight in the good, 
and the beautiful; this we hold to be aw indisputable truth; and 
whatever presents them to our attention, whatever brings to our 
view the dormant ideas of them, which are laid up in our intellec- 
tual storehouse, will always be read and admired, and will always 
improve those, who read and admire. ‘This is the double 
triumph of legitimate poetry. 





Art. IV. The Operations of the Holy Ghost, illustrated and 
confirmed in a Series of Sermons, evincing the Wisdom and 
Consistency of the Divine Economy ; with Notes and Illus- 
trations, exhibiting the Evidence of the Truth, and the Au- 
thority of the Doctrine, from the Primitive Church and the 
Church of England. By_ the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a 
Presbyter of the United Church. Svo. 534pp. 12s, 
Rivingtons. 13813. 


THE importance of the mbes discussed in this volume will 
be questioned by no mau to whom the name of Christian can with 
propriety be applied. — Its difficulty is perhaps equal to its im- 
portance. On no subject at least are opinions more various, on 
no theological question are the systems adopted by opposite par- 
ties maintained and controverted with greater acrimony and zeal. 
Much of this difficulty and opposition arises from hasty, inaccu- 
rate, and partial views, front hastily adapting insulated texts of 
Scripture to preconceived notions, from systematically confound- 
‘ing the extraordinary with the ordinary operations of the Holy 
Ghost, and from rashly concluding that all spiritual influence must 
be perceived by actual impulse, or verified by positive feeling. 
That a real spiritual influence may exist without any conscious- 
ness or, sensible experience on our part, it requires very little re- 
flection to be enabled to discover. All that is created must be 
sustained by the creating power mediately or immediately, or_it 
would instantly return to its original non-entity. ‘The power 
which sustains that which it created must be present by some 
kind of influence to that which it sustains. ‘That influence, whie- 
ther mediately or immediately exercised, must in, this case evi- 
dently be spiritual. We perceive not its presence. We feel not 
its influence. We cannot trace its nature so as to ascertain whe- 
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ther it be immediate from God or mediate by the ministry of 
other beings, commissioned and empowered by him, nor can we 
describe its operations. But we cannot question its reality. We 
feel that we are unequal to our own preservation for a single’ mo- 
ment, and we know that the ageut must be present where its 
agency is exercised. The divine Spirit is, we°Christians cannot 
doubt, essentially and immediately present and connected with all 
that exists. The connection is mysterious, but it-is unquestion- 
able. [tis a truth which natural reason is not much disposed to 
attend to, and probably not very apt to discover ; it must however 
feel and acknowledge it the moment that tt is fully and fairly pre- 
sented to the mind. As such St. Paul (Acts xvi. 27, 23.) seems 
eceizinly to have considered it, for he announced it to the Athe- 
niaus with perfect contidence, that, though their philosophy had 
nat evabled them to make the discovery, or they had failed to at~ 
tend to it, their reason would at once perceive its force and ac- 
knowledge its truth, when it was fairly stated to them. An ap- 
proximation to it he remarks in one of their own poets; and he 
judiciously takes advantage of this circumstance to aid his argu- 
ment by engaging their attention, not to a barbarous nove Ity,. as 
they might at first deem it, but to a philosophic truth.“ For we 
are also his offspring,” is the expression which he quotes, and it 
fully bears the intended inference. It follows necessarily that if 
we are the offspring of God, the relation being that of creature 
anc Creator, we must owe the preservation of our being to the 
continued exercise of that power to which we owe its commences 
ment. Creation out of nothing was a truth scarcely if at all 
known or acknowledged even by the most enlightened of Pagan 
plilosophers. It was generally deetned impossible. Yet it isa 
truth equally sublime and Impressive, and in fact it 1s of more 
easy apprehepsioa than the supposed eternity of matter which 
was generally believed and taught in the schools of antiquity. 
When it is once discovered that “ God made (out of nothing) 
the world, and all things therem,” the consequence will follow of 
course that “ in him we live, move, and have our being.” There 
are ordinary and natural means of preserving life with which we 
are perfectly acquamted ; but every man is at once aware that 
they are wot the efficiemt causes by which our being is sustained. 
Of these efficient causes we lave no perception. “Of the modé 
and means of their operation we have neither consciousness nor 
any kind of seusible knowledge. Yet sound philosophy will not 
allow us fo question the fact. Here then we have unquestionably 
a spiritual influence, maintaming the being and condition of man, 
and of all created mtelligences and things, not less mysterious than 
that which the Gospel teaches with respect to the Commences 
ment, growth, perfection und consequence of the Christian life: 
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If the revelation of the doctrine be clear, and the evidence of its 
being revealed sufficient, the difficulties by which it is accompa- 
nied, and the mystery in which it is involved, will furnish no valid 
objections to the belief of it. For the same or similar difticul- 
ties may be urged, and the same or similar obscurities are in 
fact discovered in regard to our natural life. If wé cannot allow 
them to have any weight | in the latter, we ought not to allow 
them any force in the former. 

The difficu'ties respecting spiritual influence among Christians, 
at least, refer not so much to its reality, which is genéraily ac- 
knowledged, as to its nature, to the means by which it is obta:ned, 
and to the ‘evidencé by whieh ‘it is proved. ‘There is in the en- 
quiries to which ‘this subject leads, much room for error, and 
often a vehement tendency to delusion Iu Scripture, the dis- 
tinction between the extraordinary and ordiuary operations of the 
Spirit, though, in general, sufficiently apparent to learned, sober, 
and attentive readers, is not always so accurately ma: ked as toarrest 
the attention of the ignorant, the enthusiastic, and the prejudiced. 
We read of the mitaculous descent of the Holy Ghost even on 
ordinary Christians, and of sudden conversions followed by visible 
effects and sensible impulses of the Spirit. In all these, in the 
most remarkable cases as they are recorded in Scripture, there is 
order, method, and sobriety, and we may always m every case 
mark the important distinction which the Scriptures’ invariably 
poiht ont; or cable tis to discover, between the extraordinary und 
transient effects of the Spirit, and the ordimary and permanent 
means and effects of grace. As these are frequently understood, 
no such distinction is regarded, and the result is error, wildness, 
and-entbusiasm. According to a very common system, the Spint 
did every thing irresistibly and unaccountably ; and what it did in 
the first ave, excepting the power of miracles, we are taught to be- 
lieve it does equally im the present, without any defined ineans in 
its commencement, or marks of gradual and progressive iimprove- 
ment in its consequences. Now if such were the case, we might 
justly ask, What need of so many ages of previous preparation for 
the Gospel ? When all for which the Gospel was fitted was, ac- 
cording to this view, obtained in a moment of time, might have 
been’ so obtained at any period, is now obtained in the same 
manner in every instance of supposed conversion. “The Scrip- 
tures speak of a fulness of time previous to w hich che Gospel was 
not to be,and in a certain sense could not be, published. Aceords 
ing to the systein referred to, every period from the fail to the’ 
present moment was equally fitted for the effusion of the Spirit 
aud the promulgation of the sublime truths of the new Jaw, be- 
cause in the sense understood they might be arbitrarily impressed 
ou any mind however rude, vicious, or ignorant. The long period 
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of preparation which introduced the Gospel, we are accustomed 
to account for by referring to the ignorance (the. individual and 
social ignorance) of the human race, to the infancy of human na- 
ture, which required time and long accumulated experience to 
prepare the individual and social mtellect of man for the recep- 
tion of moral and spiritual truth. 

Wheu the Saviour at length appeared, from motives of perfect 
wisdom, and for reasons of great importance, he selected as his 
companions, the witnesses of his life and labouts, the depositaries 
of his doctrine, the founders of his Church, and the dispensers of 
his discipline, a few unlettered men, very ignorant, and very pre- 
judiced; but still they were, one ouly excepted, generally virtu- 
ous and altogether sincere. According to the system alluded to, 
these men might have been transformed i in an mstant into the 
most enlightened and liberal of human beings, superior to any of 
their own and of every age. We tind nothing of this kind done 
nor attempted. ‘The apostles were doubtless eminently fitted for 
the purpose for which they were selected, because the selection 
was mide by infinite wisdom. But we find no attempt to pro- 
duce any sudden or arbitrary change mm their minds or habits. 
‘They were gradually instructed as they were able to receive in- 
struction. acts they could witness, the nature of which they, 
could not at first understand, and the tendency of which they 
could not even anticipate. ‘Their prejudices, which were fre- 
quently vulgar, and always violent, were borne with patience, and 
were combated with moderation; generally by indirect means 
and management. Many of their prejudices remained to the 
very last, and survived even their Master’s resurrection. Nay 
after the miraculous descent of the Huly Ghost, they were not im- 
mediately convinced of the Catholic nature of the new religion 
of which they were the appomted ministers. ‘hat important, 
and as it may be justly esteemed primary truth, they embraced 
with reluctance and hesitation, tll reflection on the divine will 
clearly announced, experience and habit rendered it fammbar to 
them. By the careful discipline and mild instruction of their 
heavenly Master, during the period of his public ministry, they 
were (us men ure ordinarily j in other cases prepared for their fu- 
ture pursuits,) gradually fitted for the mighty purpose for which 
they were chosen; whule in the moral process, by which they ac- 
quired this fitness, there is nothing arbitrary, nothing irresistible, 
nothing analogous to those violent and sudden conversions by 
which the worst of felons may, as 1s imagined, in an instant be 
transformed into a saint. 

Supematural aid and influence were indeed necessary to enable 
the apostles to accomplish the object of their mission, and they 
received it on the day of Pentecost. But that effusion did not 
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essentially alter their character. It only conferred, and was 
meant only to confer the additional power which they required, 
chiefly the means of publicly proving the authority of their pre- 
tensions. ‘Their ordinary commission, as ambassadors of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of God, with full power to esta« 
blish, to instruct, to feed and to govern the infant Church, they 
received ten days before. ‘This commission was really more im+ 
portant to them and to the Church than all the splendid powers 
which they received on the day of ‘Pentecost, ‘The latter were 
to cease. The former was destined to remain for the edification 
of the body of Christ to the end of time. ‘The latter were cons 
ferred to aid their natural acquirements, not to destroy or supers 
sede them. ‘They were conferred to bring all things to their res 
membrane ; to prevent tile infirmities of their nature and the ims 
perfections of their character from affecting the great truths 
which they were commissioned to publish to the world. ‘They 
were further intended to give them the power of universal coms 
niunication by the gift of tongues, to free them, from error by be+ 
stowing upon them the knowledge of all necessary truth, and frorfi 
imposition and imposture by granting them the gift of discerning 
spirits, and finally to exhibit the proof of their Divine conimission 
to the conviction of every beholder, by the power of working mis 
racles, and to convey the proof to more distant persons and periods 
by the gift of prophecy, and by an infallible tecord of the imports 
ant facts of which they were the witnesses. 

It is of the utmost importance to attend to the unquestion- 
able fact, that there is nothing in the whole history of these 
splendid gifts or graces, which allows us justly to infer that the 
miraculous effusion of the Spirit wrought of itself any arbitrary 
or essential change upon the minds and: characters of the apostles. 
Eyeu the remarkable transition which we quickly perceive from 
timidity to boldness, from prejudice and partiality to the full and 
virtuous glow of Christian charity, is perfectly intelligible, and 
may he easily explained, im perfect consistency with their original 
character, from considering the effect on that character of the full 
view which they now possessed of the whole Christian system, of 
which they were before so ignorant. ‘That full view it is obvious 
that they chiefly owed to the personal instruction of their Divine 
Master ; the full import of which they now understood, partly 
from their conversations with him during the forty days between 
his resurrection and ascension, and partly from the force of facts 
which had’ occurred, and of prospects which had opened upon 
them so contrary to their first expectations and early prejudices. 
They owed it further to the natural and moral mfluence of the 
fulfilment of his prophecies and promises; to the oan 
which that fulfilment tended to — and to promote. be 
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it from us to deny,,that a great portion of these blessed effects 
may be traced to the illumination of the Holy Spirit through the 
medium of the extraordmary powers which it conferred, and of 
ats ordinary influence in the service and sacraments of the new 
religion. But that the miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost 
did not produce in the apostles a total and essential change of 
character, and of their habits of thought, appears further from 
many varying circumstances on which itis needless to dwell, and 
especially from their writings. They acquired by that effusion 
the gift of tongues. ‘hey were enabled to speak, and doubtless, 
when necessary, to write every language which the course of their 
mission required them to use; but it does not appear that they 
were inspired so as to speak or write the pure idiom peculiar to 
the tongue which they employed. ‘They wrote Greek, but it 
bears all the marks of their country, with all the peculiarities of 
their vernacular language, of their national habits of thought, and 
of their natural and characteristic modes of expression. ‘They 
differ too very essentially in their style, manner, and spirit from 
each other. St. John has one style and manner, St. Peter ano- 
ther, and St. Paul a third. It is the difference of individual. 
character: It affects not the matter of the writing, which is 
equally perfect in all, but it proves that the miraculous effusion 
left them all in their great characteristic distinctions, in their ha- 
bits of thought and modes of expression as they were ; and there- 
fore it proves that there was no arbitrary change effected, no ir- 
resistible influence employed. ‘This appears still farther from 
those well-known passages of Scripture, im which it is distinctly 
asserted, that the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were by many 
individuals abused, and that in every case they were under the 
perfect controul of the gifted person, who was responsible to God 
for the proper use or vain and vicious abuse of them. 

Men are led to confound the ordinary with the extraordinary 
influence of the Spirit, from the rash and erroneous assumption 
that they were intended for the same purpose, and that of all in- 
fluence which is real we must be conscious. Accordingly mairy 
men consider that the only difference in this respect which sub- 
sists between the present and the apostolic age, is, that the pawer 
of miracles is withdrawn, But this is a very remarkable and es. 
seutial difference. It is indeed decisive of the question. If the 
power of miracles no longer exists, the extraordinary gifts and all 
that belongs to them of impulse and consciousness have utterly 
ceased. ‘Phe gift and the proof were always conjomed, and if 
the latter cannot now .be furnished, the former ought no longer 
to be pretended. The extraordinary gifts of the apostolic age 
were conferred for specitic purposes ; and when those purposes 
were obtained to the extent which pleased Providence, aud when 
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the proofs of the whole were effectually established and combined 
for the conviction of every succeeding age, they were wuhdrawn, 
The ordinary gifts are permanent. ‘They are as necessary now as 
they ever were, and they exist now if they ever existed. But how 
are we to wscertain their existence, if we are not cunscious of 
them, if we have no direct, no sensible, no palpable proofs? We 
are to ascertain them by the criterions which God bas. given :us. 
We are to obtain them by the means which he has stituted, and 
to prove them by the fruits which be has indicated: | Ln him we 
unquestionably live, move, and have our natural beg. Yet we 
feel not the Divine intluence which 1s thus indispensably neces- 
sarv to the preservation of our natural life. Certain means, of 
which nature, or experience, or education dictates the use, and 
which Providence supplies, are necessary for our subsistence. We 
feel that they ave means only, and we conclude, without hesita- 
tion, that they are reudered subservient to their end by some Di- 
vine arrangement, interposition or influence, of which we are ut 
terly ignorant, aud altogether unconscious. Now no two states 
of being can be more esseutially different than our natural and 
Christian life, than our natural and Christian prospects. In the 
former, we sesemble the beasts that perish. In the latter, we 
acquire a fait indeed but real approach to the image of the 
Deity. If we readily grant, and we must grant a Divine itluence 
in the former, can we hesitate to grant an influence in the latter 
—an influence adapted to the mighty difference in the two condi 
tions? Man is fitted for cer.ain purposes of time, and is intend- 
ed to pass through time to eternity. He is made up of matter and 
spirit. Were the Divine influence, by which even our natural 
life and material frame are ma.utained through the medium of 
natural means, subject to our observation and conscivusness, 
the nature of man would be altogether changed, whether for the 
better or the worse we cannot perhaps imagine. _ Certain it is, 
that with the Divine influence which sustains our frame ever pre- 
sent to Our senses or our consciousness, we should not accome 
plish as we do the present objects of our animal existence. In 
forming such a creature as man, an intellectual and moral being, 
in ultimately destining him, through a state of probation, for a 
higher condition, for higher attaiuments, and a (more intimate 
communication with, the Creator ; it is certainly easy to beheve 
the Divine influence, because it seems in the case supposed in- 
dispeusably necessary. But it is not necessary, nor is it reason- 
able to expect that this influence should be perceptible, and not 
only ever present but ever felt. lu such a condition there would 
be tio probation. It.would be astate of absolute aud superua- 
tural perfection, guarded by infinite power ever present and ever 
felt, from which to fall would be utterly impossible. Now, 
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however well these consequences may accord with the Calvinistic 
doctrine, that the saints camot fall from grace, it is not tenable 
either on natural or scriptural grounds. Man would be no longer 
a moral being, but a mere passive object of the Divine influence. 
‘The divine Spirit, as the truth is taught m Scripture, co-operates 
with the spirit of man; who is at liberty to neglect, to controul, 
to grieve and even to despise it. Itisnotsensible. It 1s not ir- 
resistible. It is not arbitrary. It is secured through the medium 
of means. ‘These means are sensible and simple ; they act not as 
charms ; yet are they indispensable where they may: be regularly 
attained ; and they are always effectual, they always communi. 
cate the grace of which they are the appointed means, when the 
proper personal disposition and conduct accompany and follow 
the external observance. 

Nothing has been more fatal in this important and interesting 
enquiry, than this search after sensible impulses and extraordi- 
nary experience, to the tetal neglect of the established means by 
which grace is conferred, and of the proper proofs by which its 
operation is attested. ‘Ihe tendency of this too common prac- 
tice is to. mislead the mind, to subject it to the delusive power of 
enthusiasm, and to the dangerous fervour of a heated imagmation. 
It further tends to separate from the doctrine of the Gospel the 
institution of order and discipline, which with respeet to human 
obligation are essentially conjomed, as they are positively esta- 
blished by the same authority, and are imtended to contribute 
equally to the same ultimate effect. [t degrades the outward or- 
dinances and sacraments of the Church into mere insignificant 
forms, which may or may not be observed, according to the ca- 
price of eacli individual or society. With whatever disposition 
they are in this case observed, and with whatever effect they are 
followed, they confer, according to this system, nothing, and 
prove nothing, unless the individual is vain or fervid enough to 
feign an impulse which he supposes sensible, and'an experience 
which he imagmes to be equivalent to a divine impression of ex- 
clusive election. 

‘The blessed Redeemer, when he instituted the external means 
of grace, the seals of the Christian covenant, he imparted to them 
the power of that grace which he meant them to signify. While 
they confer grace mystically, they tend directly, by the solemnity 
and reverence attached to sacred ordinances of the highest possi- 
ble authority and obligation, to preserve the form and the sub- 
Stance of true religion. Wherever these ordinances are neglected, 
rarely administered or lightly esteemed, Christianity becomes lit- 
tle better than a system of Deism. Its peculiar doctrines gradu- 
ally fall into equal contempt with its sacred ordinances. Indif- 
ference predonimates under the specious pretence of ees. 
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the cry becomes universal, that morality is the only end of the 
Gospel, and that doctrines and ordinances are altogether indiffer- 
ent, and in effect insignificant, We have had frequent occasion 
in foreign countries, and in various parts of our own united king- 
dom, to remark the effect of this ibera/ cry and fascinating prin- 
ciple ; and we have uniformly found it as fatal to the morality of 
the Gospel, which it professes exclusively to admire, as to its duc- 
trines and ordinances, which it rashly reprobates as mere “ 

garly elements.” We have therefore felt ourselves perfectly enr 
titled to conclude from that experience which confirms our legiti- 
mate deductions from Scripture, that Christian virtue, the mora- 
lity taught by the Gospel, cannot be attained by those who deny 
its doctrines and reject its ordinances. Somethiag men of this 
class may attain by the silent influence of the Gaspel on society, 
by the improvement which it has noturiously troduced into all 
the madern systems of morals—something much beyond what 
society acknowledged, or science taught before the Gospel. was 
preached, But this is not Christian morality. An attentive 
consideration of its effects, where it pretends the greatest perfec- 
tion, will at once exhibit the vast, the essential difference, The 
enquiry will further prove that the perfection which modern sci- 
ence pretends to picture, and which modern Jiberalists affect to 
enforce, is seldom aimed at, and still seldomer attained even 
by those whose pretensions are the highest; while the attain- 
ments of every class will shew how necessary, how indispensable 
the aids of the Gospel are in order to attam the comparative pers 
fection of which man is capable. The morality of nature, or of 
science, or the morality of the Gospel, if it can be so called, 
without the means which the Gospel has mstituted for its attains 
| ment, is conversant with time and temporal arrangements only ; 
and for aught that science cau certainly say, for aught even that 
Christianity, wrought down in our modern liberal systems into a 
mere moral code, can distinctly assert, it may end time. We 
may hope, we may wish for something more, for something in 
eternity. The Gospel has rendered the language of this hope, 
and the assuciations which it suggests, familiar to every ear, and 
interesting to every heart. But how is the hope to be realized? 
Not by nature—for decay, death and dissolution quickly involve 
all living bemgs, personully known to us, iv a darkness which na- 
ture cannot penetrate—nut by science, for science is the mere 
child, and necessarily the scholar of nature, and cannot penetrate 
that which nature does uot teach, or which she leaves in obscu- 
tity. Lite is a gift, the gift of God ; but as life expires te human 
view, if immortality belong to us, the life which we appear to 
lose, must be prolonged or renewed by him who gave it. Both 
the certainty and the mode of this renovation we can learn with 
' 5 certainty 
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‘certainty only from him. If he has attached the blessings of ime 


morta ity, und the grace which fits us for it, in any measure to the 
obseivanoe of external ordinauces, we who know the conditions, 
or who have ir in our power to know them, (the awful alternative 
of course afflicts such only) shall reject or neglect the solemn ob- 
ligation atour utmost peril. | 

That the Church of E.xgland attrrbutes to the ordinances of 
the Gospel th ligh importance for which we contend, is so no- 
torious, a8 to be acknowledged by all who are even partially ace 
quamted with her established constitution and authorised wri- 
tings; arid that her opinion is founded on indisputable warrants 
of Scripture, is in ony estimation equally unquestionable. It is to 
the neglect of this Scripture doctrine, and of the facts on which 
itis so certainly founded, that we must attribute the various and 
violent disputes which have disturbed the peace of the Church, 
respecting the operations of the Holy Ghost. To expose this 
common neglect, and to confute this conmmon error, and the nu- 
merous errors consequent upon it ; to give to the means of grace 
the imypiirtance which the Serptures inculcate, and which the 
Church teaches and adopts, ard thereby to ‘f arrive ata just idea 
of the principal part ot the Divine economy,” is the professed 
object of MroNolan’s book, from which we regret that, falling 
unintentionally: into the system of our critical brethren of the 
North, we have so long detained our readers. ‘The subject, we 
repeat it, is of the utmost inyportance 5 and it is, we are happy to 
say, treated in the work before us with great ability, with great 
moderation, vid with uncommon learning, ‘Phe style seems to 
have been the least within the author's view; but the argument 
will: always be found sufficiently clear, and the statement suffici- 
gutly accurate, bv those who prefer sound sense to useless orna- 
ment; while the illustrations often display originality 9f thought, 
accompanied with great acuteness and ingenuity. “The masg 
of n> es, collected at the end of the Sermons, and comprising 
much more than halt the volume, exhibit au extent of reading, 
ancient and modern, very uncommon in this superficial age 5 
while the arrangement and application prove that the author 
thought as prifoundly as he has read extensively ; and that his 
stack of knowledge is aceurstely arranged, and carefully mey 
thodised for ordimary use. Indeed, we know not a book, if we 
except Bishop Pearson om the Creed, better adapted than the 
volume before us to be placed in the bands of young divines, if 
it were only to direct their attention to the original sources of 
theological information on some of the most import:nt questions 
which demand their attention, and to guide them im their use. In 
these respects we think it preferable to Pearson, whose quota~ 
wons aud references, although admirably adduced and most skil, 
aT fully 
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fully adapted to the point in discussion, are often too profound - 
for young divines, aud are sometimes apt to puzzle even the 
learned, unless they can refer to books which aré within the reach’ 
of very few ; and unless they are thorouglily acquainted with the’ 
Eastern languages, as well as with Greek aad Latin. This va- 
luable appendix really appears to us to leave nothing to demand 
on the score of authority and argument. ‘The,great value of Mr.. 
Nolan’s book, besides the mass of useful learumg, which it thus, 
contains, and to which it accurately refers, consists in clearly dise 
tinguishing between the extraordinary and: the erdiuary gifts of 
the Spirit, and in asserting and ascertaining | he:@mportance and 
efficacy of the means of grace. The agreement of the doctrine 
for which he contends with Scripture is, we'are perfectly satistiedy 
clearly established iu the sermons, which are six in number. “That 
which is most important in the notes or appendix, is the agrees 
ment poiuted out, and, we’ haye no hesitation in thinking, 
proved, between the received doctrine of the Church of England 
strictly scriptural, as the sermons shew it to be, and the testimony 
accurately traced of the Primitive Church. Another important 
testimony, admirably combined and illustrated in these nates, 1s 
that of the venerable fathers and founders of ow reformed. esta; 
blishment, who have been often quoted.as supporting opimions 
upon this subject, which our Church certainly does not counte- 
nance; and what is remarkable, they have been quoted with 
equal confidence: by the partisans of very opposite senti- 
ments. Mr. N., in his preface, both ingeniously aud justly attri; 
butes this singularity to, the low opinious which both partes, 
Arminians as well as Calvinists, entertain respecting the ordinary 
meaus of grace, which he cousiders from the authority of the last 
words of our Saviour to his apostles in the charge which accom: 
panied their apostolic mission, (St. Matth. xxviii. 19, 20,) as the 
first principle, the very foundation of all our enquiries onthe sub- 
ject of spiritual influence, the foundation solemnly fixed by our 
5 pair himself. The power of spiritual influence, which the Re- 
dcemer grants and asserts, he distinctly limits to ‘pass through she 
channel of the sacraments, and were this sufficieutly considered, 
the contending parties might be more easily reconciled than they 
are likely to be, “ without couceding any essential powit in their 


» DIOMT I 
“« By placing the question on the true foundation,” Mr. Nolan 
faysin the Pretace, ‘* and estimating it by a reference tathe Means 
of Grace, he has been enabled to ascertain the sextiments of our 
reformers on this subject, which has been often referred to'tlicir 


* decision; but on which an appeal has been hitherto made. to them 


without effect, as confined to those pons on which, as curious: 
dangerous, they have generally declined expressing themselves, an 
have 
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have discouraged enquiry in others. However briefly or ambigu- 
ously they may have expressed themselves on those abstruse and 
subtle points, from which the decision of the matter in debate is too 
frequently drawn ; on the subject of the Means of Grace, they have 
delivered themselves with sufficient fulness and explicitness, to dis- 
close their peculiar eve and determine the point at issue. 
And although they have not expressed their sentiments in a formal 
enunciation, they have advanced sufficient to evince that they main- 
tained the principles, and favoured the conclusions of the subjoined 
work. In which circumstance, it may be observed by the way, we 
acquire a solution of the paradox, how they have been quoted by 
the disputants on both sides; as holding a scheme which partly 
agreed with their respective systems, they have been believed to 
favour those with whom they partially coincided.” P. xiii. 


The first sermon from Acts i. 8, is “ On the Descent and 
Manifestation of the Holy Ghost ;” in which the author, Ist, 
clearly “ establishes the: reality of the fact, and illustrates the 
wisdom, consistency and design displayed in that extraordinary 
event :” Qdly, he “ examines the efficacy with which the Holy 
Spirit operated in the establishment of Christianity ; with a view to 
estimate the power exhibited in that circumstance, and to prove 
that it originated not from natural causes, but from dive.” The 
whole circumstances of the miracle, all the facts and accidents 
and consequences, as they are detailed in Scripture, are carefully 
collected and judiciously considered. They are of the utmost im- 
portance in unfolding the nature, in tracing the origin, and in es- 
tablishing the truth of our religion. Sixty pages of notes and j]- 
lustrations belong to this discourse. In Scripture the conduct 
aud circumstances of the apostles are of necessity only partially 
detailed. Sufficient appears to prove their divine authority, their 
perfect sincerity and their success to a certain and an astonishing 
extent. Their own ultimate fate, and the final triumph of their 
cause, they could not themselves relate. Mr. N. supplies this 
deficiency by a copious collection of evidence from contempo- 
rary and subsequent writers, Christian, Jewish and Pagan, on 
which, and on various connected texts of Scripture, he comments 
with eminent skill and ability. We particularly recommend the 
long notes referring to pages 31 and 33, to the serious perusal and 
candid judgment of the admirers of Gibbon, a man unfortunate] 
not more distinguished by his learning and sagacity, than by his 
credylous conjectures, aud perverse ingenuity m every thing con- 
nected with the history, the origw, the progress, and the proof ef 
our holy religion. 

second sermon, from St. Mark xvi. 20, is * On the.ex- 
traordinary Operations of the Holy Ghost."—From “ the fotal 
jucompetency of the apostles to accomplish the end” (of their 
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mighty mission) “ by any natural means of which they were pos- 
sessed,’ Mr. N, considers and points out “ the nature and ade- 
quacy of the supernatural means which were employed to re- 
medy their incompetency, and by which they attained the speci- 
fied object most effectually.” ‘The subject thus laid down is very 
ably investigated in all its parts. ‘The nature and peculier pro- 
priety of the supernatural means conferred are strikingly con- 
trasted with the natural incompetency of the agents employed in 
the commencement and progress of the infant Church. In exhi- 
biting this contrast, we remark one mistake or oversight in the 
author which surprisedus. He says, p. 46, that they “ received 
a command to take nothing for their journey, neither staves nor 
scrip,” &c. St. Luke ix. 3. Now this command referred not to 
the final commission, when “ the wide extent of the habitable 
world lay open to their steps, and maiked out the limits 
of their pilgrimage ;” but to their firet.mission, “to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” St. Matth. x. 6. They were com- 
manded expressly not to go into the way of the Gentiles, nor to 
enter even into any city of the Samaritans, Ibid. x. 5. Previous 
to the extension of their commission, the prohibition mentioned 
by Mr. N. was expressly removed.—See St. Luke xxii. 35, 36. 
The notes, &e. on this discourse extend from page 295 to 
page 333, combining the valuable evidence of the earliest 
Christian writers who followed the apostles on the nature 
and progress of the extraordinary operations of the Holy 
Ghost. The note referring to page 66, from p. 321 to page 332, 
is particularly important, as it adds the evidence 1. of Heretics ; 
2. of unconverted Heathens; and, lastly, of Jews. The first 
were prejudiced against many essential truths. The two last 
were the positive and generally the vindictive enemies of the 
whole system. The casual evidence which they unwillingly fur- 
nish to facts and consequences, is of great value, and it is well 
collected, aysorted, and estimated in the note referred to. 

The third sermon, from Ephes. iv. 10, 11, 12, is “ On the 
ordinary Operations of the Holy Ghost.” In distinguishing be- 
tween the extraordinary and ordinary operations, Mr. N. considers 
the “ apostles, prophets, and evangelists” of the text as extraor- 
dinary, and the gifts mentioned as respecting particularly the 
composing the canon of Scripture. The “ Pastors and teachers,” 
~ and the gifts connected with them, he considers as permanent 
and ordinary, and as including especially all that belongs to the 
night administration of holy orders, the word and sacraments.” 
After considering the Scriptures, as composed partly by the ex- 
traordinary means of inspiration, and partly by ordinary acquire- 
uieuts and testimony, guarded by Omnipotence from every essens 
tial evar, Mr. N. briefly “ illustrates the difference existing be- 
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tween the ordinary operations of the Spirit enumerated in the 
text.” He secondly evinces that they are properly mystick ; i.e. 
imperceptible in the mode of workivug, and represented to us 
merely by atigure or mystery. He concludes this discourse by 
shortly but effectually combating the objections to the reality of 
spiritual intluence, because the operativn is imperceptible ; be- 
cause it “ assumes no form that we can behold, utters no lan- 
guage which we cau hear or interpret ;” and by ‘shewing ** that 
it is i the effect, and not to the perception, that the mternal spi- 
ritual influence is manifested ;”—-that the proof consists not in any 
sense or feeling or perception, but in the fruits of the Spirit—in 
the consequences which follow its mystic operation. 

‘The notes, Xc. on this third discourse, extend from page 334 to 
page 371, and contain a valuable collection of authorities respect- 
ing the divine origin and authenticity of the Scripture canon, and 
the mystic nature of ordinary grace, from the formularies of our 
Church ; from the writings of our re formers; from the works of 
eminent divines of later times; and from the testimony of the Fa- 
thers. ‘Phe quotations from thedlomilies, from Cranmer, Hoo- 
per, and Latimer, respecting the mystic nature of ordmary grace 
and the sacramental symbols by which it is conveyed, are very im- 
portant and very striking. ‘Rhese are supported by quotations 
equally important from the Fathers of the first and purest ages 
ot the Church, and are again contirmed by the serious _— 
of our ablest and best divimes of the last nor sent 

‘The fourth sermon, from 1 Cor. xiii. 8,9, 10,18 “ On the 
Cessation of the extraordinary Operations of the Holy Ghost.” — 
In this discourse Mr. N. marks very strikingly “ the boundary 
line between the ordinary and extraordinary operations of the 
Holy Ghost ;” shewing clearly that neither did the former infer 
the latter, nor the latter the former, of which we have many 
striking instances in Scripture, to which he distinctly refers. He 
next shews that the latter were intended to cease, and that the 
text actually refers to and indicates this cessation. He thirdly 
contends that there was a fitness and expediency in the circum- 
stance of their cessation, when the object for which they were 
conterred was attained; when the canon of Scripture was com- 
posed, and the evidence of the whole so established and com- 
bined, as that it might be faithfully continued from age to age, 
and would be fully effectual to convince every candid mind capa- 
ble of moral conviction, He concludes, by shortly but suftici- 

ently obviating the objections of sceptics to the evidence which 
we possess, because that which the first age enjoyed is not con- 
tinued ; though * mfidels sail exist to be couvmeced, and barba- 
hous pations remain to be converted.” The-notes, &c. on this 
aiscourse extend from page 371 to page 4325 aud amply con- 
firms, 
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firm, by extracts from and particular references to the early Fa- 
thers of the primitive Church, and to the earher and later writers 
of our own Church, the various important positions maintained 
in the sermon, We would point out the note referring to page 
12), and extending from page 385 to 3y8, as particularly valua- 
ble ; where the heathen testimony is again considered, and where 
the case of Josephus, how far-he docs or does not refer to Chris- 
tiaus aud to Christ, is ably and candidly examined. The testi- 
anony to our Lord’s miracles and divinity fouad in the present 
copies of Josephus Mr. N. renounces as a forgery. lu this opi- 
nion he ably supports Dr. Lardner against Dr. Hales, who de- 
fends the intefpolated passage. He shews cleaily at the same 
time, that Josephus does so allude to the Chiistians and to 
Christ, as We should expect a Jew of his description to allude to 
the new religion and its founder, to neither of which he attributed 
any higher authority than to the impostor ‘Theudas, and to other 
sects, which he mentions ia the course of his history. The two 
notes, referrmg to different passages in page !33, and extending 
from page 401 to page 422, are worthy of peculiar attention. The 
former refers to that evidence of ouf religion whieh fests on pro- 
phecy, which ts so contrived as to furnish almost equally to every 
age of the Church the dempnstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” The fatters refers to the testimony of the earliest 
Christians, which clearly proves that the plenary power of mua- 
cles, which was possessed by the apostles, did not descend to 
their successors, ‘Something remained adapted to the altered 
state of things ; but the great Object being attained, the divine ii- 
terposition and divine communications were less frequent and less 
remarkable, Mr. N. is not afraid to agree with Dr. Middleton 
in the famous position which he afhrms, “ that after the days of 
the apostles, ‘no standing power of working miracles was conti- 
nued in the Church, to which they might perpetually appeal for 
the conviction of believers.” In this position he was doubtless 
right, though his latent object seems decidedly to have been eu- 
mity to the Gospel in general, and even to the miracles of the 
apostolic age. ‘Ebis object of the false priest, Mr. N. properly 
remarks, the infidel historian of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire has attempted to fultil; with the success which generally 
attends a bad cause, rendered still worse by want ef candour and 
insincerity in historical research. | 

‘Lhe fitth seraion, from St. Matth xxviii. 19, 20, is * On the 
Continuance of the ordinary Operations of the Holy Ghost.” 
Lhe importance of this text Mr. N. observes in his preface, as 
we have already noticed, is primary. He properly considers the 
words of the text as referring exclusively to the ordinary Opera- 
tious of the Holy Spirit, as conveying to the aposties their ordi. 
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nary commission of ministers of Christ and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God, with the power of corey that commission 
h 


successively to the end of the world. The first sacramental mean 
of grace, or baptism, is expressly mentioned in this remarkable 
text. The second, or the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, hav- 
ing been solemnly instituted and expressly eujomed, is unques- 
tionably included in the injunction, to teach all who are baptized 
“to observe all things whatsoever Christ had commanded.” 
“ And lo,” adds the Divine Redcemer, ‘* | am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world”—not personaily, not visibly, but 
through the medium of the Holy Spirit the Comforter, (see St. 
Jobn xiv. 16—18 ;) and that again through the regular channel of 
the word and sacraments. ‘I‘his discourse is particularly yaluable 
on the subject of holy orders, and on ihe indispensabie. necessity 
of the authority which was at first conferred being continued by 
an uninterrupted succession from the apostles who first received 
it. ‘The author establishes 1.‘ that in the administration of holy 
orders, and in the dispensation of the word and sacraments, the 
Holy Ghost. particularly sustains his presence, in effecting our 
sanctification and illumination”’—and @. the “ great fitness and 
wisdom evinced in the institution of those rites and ordinances ; 
particularly as meaus calculated to excite and confirm faith, 
whereby we receive that grace, which effects our sanctification and 
illumination, and which proceeds from the immediate operation 
of the Holy Ghost.”—The various positions. and arguments on 
the importance and spiritual efficacy of orders, of the word and 
sacraments rightly administered, are completely confirmed in the 
notes, &c. extending from page 432 to page 484, by quotations 
from the primitive Fathers, from the public formularies of our 
Church, from the private writings of our reformers, from the 
works of more modern divines, and from the public confessions 
of three of the reformed churches abroad. We would particu- 
larly point out to serious attention and candid consideration, the 
note referring to page 159 at page 442, on the ordination of St. 
Matthias, with the whole of the argument in this sermon on.the 
same subject, aud that on the tradition by which we trace the 
succession of the ministry through the apostolical age down to 
the present day. As a specimen of the author's style, and of his 
sentiments respecting the means of grace, we give the: following 
quotation. 


“In the language of inspiration we are assured of those who 
‘ first trusted in Christ,’ that ‘ they trusted after that they heard 
the Word of Truth, the Gospel of their salvation,’ and ‘ after that 
they believed, they were sealed with that: Holy Spirit of promise *. 





« # Eph. i, 12, 13, 14.” 
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The consideration of the Word, thus regularly leads to that of the 
Sacraments ; which are the seals and pledges of that Grace which 
we receive through a lively ‘ Faith in the operation’ and promises 
of the Divine Dispenser. And our investigation of the nature of the 
Sacraments leads to similar conclusions relative to the fitness and 
wisdom evinced in their institution. 

«« From the familiar and significant images which these ordinances 
convey to the mind, it has been already observed *, that we acquire 
some remote knowledge of the modes of spiritual operation, how- 
ever mystick its nature and inscrutable its influence. But these sa- 
cred rites are not merely to be regarded as signs, but as seals and 
pledges of grace; the inward effect, accompanying, under prescribed 
conditions, the external ceremony And contemplated in this 
light, they must be regarded as means particularly calculated, to 
exercise and confirm that Faith, by which they are rendered effec- 
tual, and to operate upon itin such a manner as to ensure the high- 
est practical advantages to the worthy recipient, 

‘« For, in the first place, in receiving those sacred mysteries, we 
are required to believe that of which we have no direct evidence or 
perception; that by the secret but effectual operation of Divine 
Grace, our inward or spiritual part is sanctified and sustained, in the 
same manner as our outward and corporeal is cleansed and nourish- 
ed by the external elements, And the exercise to which our Faith 
is thus subjected, tends to keep alive in our minds a sense of the 
power and the presence of Christ ; by whose interposition these ef- 
tects are produced, in co-operation with his ministry. Inthe next 
place, these sacred ordinances, are as well calculated to confirm as 
to exercise our Faith; since the pramise ef the Spirit is annexed to 
the rite when devoutly received, and duly administered. Our trust 
in the special providence of God, that such efficacy attends its dis- 
pensation, is thus proportionate to the reliance which we place in 
the divine promises which are pledged that it shall be effectual: 
and which are thus solemnly sealed to us, when it is administered 
according to his command and ordinance. 

‘* The degree of assurance and consolation in the divine grace 
which we thus acquire, is not only most suited to the condition of 
dependent creatures, but includes many practical advantages which 
are expressly appropriate to our state as probationary. As Faith, 
in the largest sense of the term, is proposed as the condition under 
which the rite shall prove an effectual instrument in conferring 
grace; a duty being thus imposed on us, to scrutinize our actions ¢ 
in receiving those holy mysteries, the inducements to practical 
holiness are multiplied in a degree proportionate to our obligations 
to be constant communicants. And while the attainment of grace 
is still left a matter of Faith, not of sensation, we are neither 
inspired with a vain security of existing in the special favour of God, 
nor dispirited by a poe oo distrust of attaining it. Thus, con- 
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sequently, while no part of our dependence om the divine support i9 
Ciminished; the strongest inducements are afforded us to endea- 
vour, not merely to retain the portion of grace which we have re- 
ceived, but to labour for a larger measure of the Spirit. 

‘* But the Holy Communion is a rite which is not merely sym- 
bolical, but commemorative *; not merely perpetuatirg the re- 
meimbrance of Christ’s act and ordinance, but preservingamemorial 
of his death and sacrifice ; ‘ for, as often as we eut this bread, and 
drink this cup, we do shew the Lord’s death till he comet.’ And 
this is the light in which this rite, when contemplated, conveys not 
only the most important and instructive lesson to our faith, but the 
most awful and affecting. For it is not to those who merely be- 
lieve in our Lord’s power, or. acknowledge his authority {, that 
‘ faith is imputed for righteousness ||;? but to those who ‘ believe 
that he was delivered for our offences and raised for our justificae 
tion §.’ To give us any intcrest in his death, any share in his sal- 
vation, we must acknowledge him as our Redeemer,and Saviour ; 
we must believe, that ‘ we were reconciled to God, by his death, 
and are saved by his life gq.’ And these are the circumstances 
which, penetrating the heart, render.that faith, which is effectual in 
exciting our best purposes, efficacious in awakening our warmest 
affections. For these are mental associations, which the Sacrament, 
as containing memorials of our Lord’s passion, has a tendency to 
excite, which, consequently, render it the most impressive and af- 
fecting of religious ceremonies.”” P. 179. 


The sixth and last sermon, from St. John xiv. 15, 16, 17, is 
“ On the Fruits and Witness of the Holy Ghost.”—It is not a 
little remarkable that in respect to spiritual influence men should 
imagive or expect sensible impulses or positive perception, when 
almost every view of man and every analogy of nature, animal and 
vegetable, almost invariably indicate the contrary. We sow the 
sced, we know not how it grows. For a certain period it is altoge- 
ther lost tohuman view. Yet, if the seed is good, the seil proper, 
and the seasom tavourable, the expected increase will not fail. 
The intermediate progress will quickly give confidence to the 
sower, and the truit will in due time reward his labour. This 
analogy which is expressly seriptural, (St. Matth. xin. 37. St. 
Mark tv. 14. 2 Cor: ix. 6. Gal. vi. 7,8.) may be very strikingly 
applied to the spiritual influence by which the Christian life is 
begun, cuntinued through its various stages, and conducted to its 
glorious close. Experience gives confidence to the husbandman, 
a coutidence, which ultimately rests in God. The divine -pro- 
mise of spiritual aid and consolation is not less sure, sealed as it 
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“3 by ordinances of awful solemnity, and accompanied, as it. wall 
be in every due celebration, by the proper fruits and real witness 
of the Holy Ghost. We experience the gifts of the Spirit, and 
discover that we possess them, by feeling in our hearts, and enjoy- 
ing in our conduct their proper and promised effects. 


«“ Here, however, it is of importance to observe,” says Mr. N., 
« that it is not the strength nor the exquisiteness of those feelings, 
that declare them to be the work of grace, specially infused, and im- 
mediately imparted. ‘ Joy’: the most intense, and ‘ hope’ the 
most ecstatick, may arise in the mind, from the workings of our ani?- 
mal spirits; and these emotions may lull the conscience by promi- 
sing it some delusive good, and finally: sink uS in a state of undis- 
turbed but fatal security. All those feelings, however, which seize 
the mind, in sudden and irregular impulses, are not merely suspici- 
ous, but spurious evidences of the divine influence ; for transports 
and raptures are the marks of an enthusiastick fancy, not of a spiri- 
tual mind. The work of divine grace is, on the contrary, progres- 
sive ; and gradually displays itselfin the effects wrought in our tem- 
per and conduc: *. To have any omrtpe| of its indwelling we must 
have attended those ordinances by which we are anointed; which 
are the seals and pledges of the Spirit +. To judge of its growth 
we must commence by scrutinizing our actions, not examining our 
feelingst. To an attendance on the means of grace we must add 
‘ prayer and supplication || ;? and to prayer and supplication sin- 
cere and unremitted obedience § ;.then it is that we are assured, 
that ‘the God of peace shall be with us @ :’ then it is, we are taught 
to believe that, . ‘ the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep our hearts and minds through Christ Jesus **.”’ This calm 
composure of mind, and total resignation to the divine will; this 
comfort and consolation of spirit, which arise from reflecting on a 
life of persevering piety ; are consequently the religious atlections 
that constitute the choicest fruits of the Holy Ghost, the last and 
surest test of his indwelling and operation.”” P. 214, 


The positions of this discourse are three. 1. Thenature and 
degree of shat knowledge which we may attain of the inward 
abode of the Holy Ghost, &c. 2. The nature and quality of 
those fruits or effects, &c. by which we are individually apprized 
of his indwelling and operation ; .and, lastly, the fitness and wise 
dom of the particular modes in which his influence is revealed, 
These positions are supported with equai zeal and sobriety, with 
zeal against indifference and sobriety against enthusiasm ; and the 
principal parts of the argument are coytirmed, as usual, in the 
notes, &c. page 484 to the end, by striking and apposite authori- 
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ties from the Fathers, our public formularies, our first reformers, 
and our most eminent divines of later times. 

In reviewing Mr. Nolan’s book, we fear that we have not at- 
tained the end which we proposed :—but it is high time to 
draw to a close, and to sum up our judgment of a work from 
which we have derived much satisfaction, and still more instruc- 


tion. We have no hesitation in saying, that we think it does high | 


honour to the author, and ¢hat it reflects credit even on the 
Church of which he is a Presbyter. It well merits a very general 
circulation among the clergy, and a particular recommendation to 
the study of the younger part of the order. Especially does it 
merit the serious attention of the ordinary disputants and every 
day preachers, on the difficult and mysterious subject which it so 
ably treats, and on which they are unfortunately more eager to 
dogmatise and to dispute than to read, learn, and reflect. That we 
agree with Mr. N. in every particular point, argument, and illus- 
tration, we will not pretend. But we have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that we think the present work better adapted to recon- 
cile the different opinions of thinking, serious and sober men on 
this subject than any with which we are acquainted. ‘The great 
obstacle in the present age, even dmong sober and serious men, 
to a just estimation of the sacraments and of the nature and ope- 
ration of that grace of which the sacraments are the signs and 
seals, consists in the general neglect of Church authority, and in 
the total ignorance or contempt of the mission of her ministers. 
If the sacraments have divine authority and divme efficacy, the 
minister which celebrates them must have a divine comunssion, 
and this commission he can ordinarily derive only by succession 
from those on whom it was at first conferred by the Redeemer 
himself. ‘This, which is evidently of so much importance, a spu- 
rious liberality has contrived to render insignificant or odious in 
the estimation even of some pious and thoughtful men. That it 
was considered of the utmost importance in the first and purest 
ages of the Church, and in the age in which our own Church was 
reformed, Mr. N. has completely proved, and our public formu- 
laries have distinctly asserted— binding the consequences on the 
conscience of every faithful and enlightened member of our 
communion, 

We do not expect much concession on the part of Calvinists, 
for they are generally too warm and too much wedded to their 
own system of sudden conversions, imaginary perceptions, and 
sensible impulses, to allow judgment its cool and sober operation. 
Ju general too they systematically underrate the importance and 
etlicacy of the sacraments, and there is very little hope of their 
being brought to see and acknowledge their error, as they have 
almost universally in practice, and altogether in principle rejected 
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the mission on which that importance and efficacy depend. The 
very claim to it so distinctly made by the Church of England, 
they treat with ridicule or scorn. This is a fundamental error, of 
which we have very little hope to see the remedy, as the great 
mass of Calvinists in this country and elsewhere really vant the 
authority which they despise. Men are always with difficulty 
brought to acknowledge the importance of that which they are 
conscious that they do not posééss, the acquisition of which 
would reguire an entire change of system, renunciation of present 
opinions, connections, and habits. Yet if we attribute to the sa- 
craments the importance and efficacy which the Scriptures cer- 
tainly attribute to them, the authority of the ministry by which 
they are administered must be admitted of course. For without 
that authority they become utterly insignificant, like the act of a 
pretended ambassador without a commission from the prince, 
whose name and authority he assumes. For these reasons we 
have no hope that Mr. N.’s book will conciliate the favour e)- 
ther of our Ziberal or of our Calvinistic brethren on either side 
of the Tweed. He will be marked out by both parties as a bi- 
gotted high churchman—as such he will be shunned, and by this 
absurd nick-name, altogether unmerited on his part, he will be 
refuted without any expence of thought, of reading, or of writing. 





Art. V. The Official Project of a Constitution for the 
United Netherlands. To which is prefixed the Decturation 
of His Royal: Highness the Prince Sovereign, relative to the 
New Code. ‘Translated from the Dutch, with Permission, 


and published by Authority. 64 pp. 3s.6d. Murray. 


THE struggles for supreme power in Europe which were made 
by the Austrian family in the sixteenth century ; the great con- 
federacies which ensued to prevent it from establishing an uni- 
versal monarchy, and to maintain the freedom of religious opi- 
nion against the vast pretensions of the Roman Pontiff; aud the 
violence of that protracted warfare which was termuated by the 
Treaty of Westphalia ; established, by precedent of acknow- 
ledged validity, if not by. direct provision, a general law which 
renders the domestic concerns of vations a subject of common 
interest, and if need be in matters of high importance the ground 
of foreign interference. Thenceforward the countries of hurope: 
became as the members of a great family united by interest, duiy, 
and attachment. An institution familiarly called the Balance of 
Powers, became not only a matter of occasional couventign, but 
acquired the force of public law. 
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Many aftempts have been made to disturb and to destroy that 
Jaw. li the progress of events new relations ave arisen in- 
consistent with its authority, and new principles have been called 
wito operation which threatened its subversion. In the unpre- 
cedeuted warfare of the French revolution it seemed to be 
abrogated for ever. It will be one of the greatest blessings 
flowing from the present glorious peace, if the sovereign powers 
shall again concur mm regarding the civilized world as a feederal 
ecommonvwealih subsisting, to resist the clumms of the arrogant, 
to protect the rights of the ¥ sak, and to eive stability and grace 
to lawful dominion. They will then be tanglit to subimt them- 
selves im dntiful allegiance to thet law. and the legislatures of 
nations; and the vations also wall regard themselves as amenable 
to the tribunal of the public opinion, and as restrained from 
making any internal changes which are incompatible with the 
general safety of Europe. 

England having acentred fresh vigour and inflrence in all the 
collisions of ilis even nefut time, and, as we humbly presume, 
advanciig even yet in political consideration, continues to regard, 
with great anxiety, whatever pasyes in the neighbouring states to 
afivet their fature rank and disposition in the affairs of peace and 
war. Whatever happens in that country, an allianee with which 
our wisest Statesmen have. ever valved, as affording us a cheap 
wb sufhcient barrier against our principal enemies, we con- 
sider as of vilal importance. For that reason the little work 
before us has claimed our earliest attention, and we think it sug- 
nests a speculation which, at every period, would be of erent 
national concern, but under the circumstances of the present 
lay is Of an importance very nearly approaching that of our own 
nomediate domestic affairs. 

Fhe United Provinces came into independent existence under 
our fostering care, and flourished under our protection during 
the br: ightest periods of their history, ‘They have never been 
permanently opposed to us but under the influence of our com- 
mon enemy ;/ahd in union with us, they have exacted the respect 
of the mightiest potentates, and been enabled to repel the ag- 
uressions of their most powerful opponents. ‘To that union, 
history attributes the failure of those projects of ambition which 
the Spanish monarchy had formed for acquiring an ascendancy 
over all the affairs of Europe, civil and ecclesiastical ; to thet 
union we are indebted, under Providence, for the eatablistinient 
ofthe protestant religion; by that alone a hmit was established 
to the encroachments of Louis XTV.; and by dissolving it the 
revolutionary power of Franee was enabled to proceed in that 


course of .outageous aggression against civilized: society, by: 


which the subjugation of the world was almost completed. 
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The Prince of Orange being recalled to his hereditary rank 
and power in that republic, proceeds immediately to the for- 
m:tiou of a new constitution. Addressing himself to his people 


he says, : 


“ Invited to the sovereignty of these states by your confidence 
and your attachment, we from the first declared that we would 
undertake the same, only under the guarantee of a wise Cconsti- 
tution, which might secure your freedom against all possible abuses; 
and we have ever since continued to feel the necessity thereof: 

“ We regarded it, therefore, as one of the first and most sacred 
of our duties to summon together some men of consideration, and 
to charge them with the weighty task of establishing a fundamental 
code, built upon your manners, your habits, and corresponding to 
the wants of the present times.” | 


Though we are little qualified to judge of the policy of princes 
in the great measures of administration, and are never disposed 
to question the validity of their proceedings while the public good 
is, without doubt, the object of their aim, yet we lament, that 
any necessity should apparently exist to require or to justify this 
address from the Prince of Orange to his subjects, the people 
of the United States. We should have deemed it a far happier 
circumstance if, upon his return to his native land, he had pro- 
fessed his desire of re-establishing himself in the antient rights 
and prerogatives of his family, according to the antient laws 
and usages of the commonwealth, rather than of accepting an 
invitation, however unanimous, to become the head of a new 
government. We regret the more that his Highness should 
have found it necessary to promulgate a new fundamental code, 
as if in those laws and usages there was nothing to sustain the 
authority essential to his own dignity, and to the happiness and 
power of the state. 

We are weary of revolutions, and have long thought that the 
re-establishment of order and public safety in society depends 
upon the union of all classes in the reverence of established law, 
as a sacred work of antient institution. ‘The work of any present 
legislature is at best but a provision of political expediency, 
which presuming speculators will often question or deride, and 
sometimes forcibly assail; but when we make antiquity the foundae 
tion of public authority, we have the aid of all the virtues and all the * 
noble habits of civilized man to sustain our social fabric. Filial . 
piety and subjection to departed wisdom become the prop of? 
loyalty. The laws exact obedience not merely as the mandates’ 
of power, but az the dictates of a reyered ancestty, and are the 
object of filial love and veneration. 
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Upon these principles, when Princes or their people proceed 
to the lubour of formimg a new constitution, they abandon, of 
necessity, their surest advantage, and however sagacious their 
intention or beneficent their motives may be, they enter on a 
most hazardous experiment. ‘The imovations effected by such 
a process in authority or jurisprudence have not the best chance 
af permanency. Both the founders of the Spartan repubhe, 
and of the Roman state, unable from their peculiar circumstances 
to avail themselves of that advantage, had recourse to the same 
wise expedient for supplying that defect. Lycurgus would have 
none of his laws written; be would have them considered as 
oracles, as emanations from that divine response which sanctified 
the voice of his country that had appointed him to the office of 
Legislator; he would lave them engraved in the hearts of the 
people, and to effect this, he endeavoured so to direct the edu- 
cation of the rising generation, that his institutions might be to 
a as a law of nature. ‘The institutions of Numa dictated, 

s he said, in bis preternatural intercourse with superior beings, 
were to be for ever guarded by that miraculous shield, the vift 
of heaven, which be left as the palladium of his empire. 

Not one of the established gosernments of Europe was the 
creature of positive institation. Lach of them originated in re- 
mote authority, which gradually acquired the validity of pre- 
scription, and was slowly matured by circumstances which fre- 
guently bad no immediate connection with the effect produced, 
as the improving manners and habits of men and their moral 
wants requied. Not one of them was the work of speculative 
philosophy or of political adventure, but each of them was the 
result of many oceasioual necessitics ; and of the deliberate adapta- 
tion of subsisting power to meet those: necessities. Wemay iuicur the 
coultempt of some of our eotemporaries, who, protiting nothing 
from the adversities of the age, are still addicted to the forms 

snd principles of a modern school ; but taught by the history of 
many ages and of many nations, we thiuk that the formetion of 
a government by the gradual operation of a competent authority, 

rooted in prescription, continually adapting itself to the temper 

ot its subjects, or adapting that temper to its own character, is 
the most, and, perhaps, the only reasonable and lawful way of 
forming 2 constitutional code, aud of adding stubility to beneficent 
pistituuions. 

We recollect when the convulsions of the moral world, had 
just begun to shake the foundations of society, that one of the, 
tibellers of this revolutionary school, applymg his doctrines to 
thus country, denied the existence of the British constitution, 
and insolently demanded where it was deposited, and in. whose 
eustody it remained? True it is that the far-famed and enviable 
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constitution of this great empire is not recorded on a rofl of 
any perishable substance, nor is there any fiduciary appointinents 
to preserve its memorial trom the rust oftime or the canker of cor- 
ruption. It subsists like the institutions of Lycurgus in the 
paramount supremacy of the Jaws proceeding from, and ud:ui- 
nistered by, an hereditary Sovereign, whose high function and 
prerogative we attribute to prescriptive origin, and consider not 
among the least of the untient and undoubted rights of the come 
muuity which he governs. That function and prerogative acung 
in legislation with the concurrence of a‘l the estates of the realm, 
and aided in the execution of justice by the learning, research, and 
experience of the sages of our antient jurisprucence, after a 
process of many ages, is intimately counected with the liberties, 
the habits, the interests, and the moral feelings of all classes of 
the people, and is inseparable from them. ‘Thut’ connection 
perfect in all its pots, strengthening to perpetuity the power of 
government, and securing to the people all its advantages, must 
always be the slow result of experience and gradual amelioration, 
and never was the previous decree of any conceited projector, 
or speculative theorist. 

‘hhe mev of consideration charged with the duty of forming 
a new constitution for the United Netherlands having performed 
their work, the Prince of Orange adds lis sanctivn to their pro- 
eceding. 


“ After a careful examination of this work, we have given it 
our approbation. But this does not satisfy our heart. It respects 
the concerns of the whole Netherlands. ‘The whole Dutch people 
must be recognized in this important work. That people must 
receive the strongest possible assurance, that their dearest interests 
are sufficiently attended to therein; that religion, as the fountain 
of all good, is therebv honoured and maintained, and religious 
freedom disturbed by nothing of temporal concerns, but secured 
in the most ample manner; that the education of youth, and the 
spread of scientific knowledge shall. be attended to by the go- 
vernment, and freed from all those vexatious regulations which 
oppress the genius and subdue the spirit; that personal freedom 
shall no longer be an empty name, and dependent cn the caprices 
of a suspicious and crafty police; that an impartial administration 
of justice guided by fixed principles, secure to every man his 
property; that commerce, agriculture, and manufactures be no 
longer obstructed, but have free course, like rich springs of public 
und private prosperity; that therefofe no restraint be imposed 
on the domestic economy of the higher and lower classes of the 
state, but that they be conformable to the general laws and the 
general government; that the movements of general government 
be not palsied by too great a zeal for local interests, but rather 
receive from it an additional impulse; that the general laws, by 
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means of an harmonious co-operation of the two principal branches 
of the government, be founded on the true interests of the state, 
that the finances, and the arming of the people, the main pillars 
of the body politic, be placed in that central point, upon which the 
greatest and most invaluable privilege of every free people, their 
wndependence—may be firmly fixed. Which of you can doubt of 
this truth, after the terrible experience you have had of a foreign 
tyranny, which acknowledged no right when it wanted means for 
its own maintenance by violence: after having sighed, of late years, 
under the most oppressive yoke that ever was ‘iniposed since the 
Spanish times. 

‘* Now at least you know the true value of those precious rights 
for which our fathers sacrificed their property and blood; of that 
happiness which they bequeathed to their descendants; and which 
we saw lost through the adversity of the times. 

“ Following, therefore, and deriving encouragement from their 
example, it becomes my «uty, in imitation of those whose name 
I bear, and whose memory I| honour, to restore that which is lost ; 
it is your duty to support me therein with all your efforts, that 
under the blessing of divine Providence, who summons us to this 
task, we may leave our beloved country completely reconquered 
and re-established to our children. 

“In order to be enabled to judge whether the constitutional 
code thus framed, as before stated, be a means of attaining the 
above great object, we have thought it right that the said code be 
submitted for maturer consideration to a numerous assembly of 
persons, the most considerable and best qualified anjong you.” 


The Prince then proceeds to appoint an assembly of six 
hundred persons, which soon afterwards actually met and gave 
their sanction to the work before us. 


The governments of the United Provinces, being of more 
recent establishment than any other in Europe, had during three 
centuries been found adequate to all the purposes for which 
government is instituted. When we consider that they were 
established in defiance of the most powerful monarchy which 
had arisen in Europe since the decline of the Romans, aided — 
by a religious despotism which for ages had held mankind in 
hopeless subjection; that the most warlike and best disciplined 
troops, under the most eminent commanders, were destined to 
crush them in the weakness of their infant state; that they then 
derived their whole strength from a feeble population thinly 
scatiered over a barren territory hardly recovered from the 
ocean; that their resources were no more than the produce of 
their pastures, which the great rivers continually inundated to 
destroy and not to enrich; and that they had no apparent hope 
of national prosperity but in their industry, their patience, and 
unconquerable love of liberty; that with all these formidable 
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difficulties they established a feederal government under the ane 
spices of the House of Orange, which enabled them finally to 

trumph over all their enemies; when we reflect that during 
many vicissitudes the alliance of that government was deemed 
the security of the mighty, and its hostility terrible to all; that 
under its guidance they became almost the masters of the seu; 
thai they founded the richest colonies in the most distant cli- 
mates; that they became the emporium of Europe; that they 
raised a structure of public credit, which even in these ines 
might astonish us; that their creat men were among the tnost 
eninent for scholastic learning, jurisprudence general and niwn- 
cipal, liberal and abstruse science, and whatever enlarges and 
adorns the human understanding; that with very few domestic 
convulsions their people enjoyed immunities inferior to none 
but those of British subjects; and that after twenty years of 
the deepest calamity in the privation of that government, and of 
alt its advantages and enjoyments, the people, in recalling their an- 
lieut princes, might have been blessed with the restoration of their 
éncient system of laws, with such changes only as were manifestly 
expedient, ynd those to be made by their anttent legislature, we 
caunot but lament that it was deemed necessary to abrogate that 
ancient system, and to form a new fundamental code by a ta 
lar authority, which was never before recognized. 

\Ve ure nevertheless persuaded, that in the structure of 4liat go- 
vernment, admirably suited as it was to its first duty of founding 
and maintaimng the commonwealth in defiance of its original 
eveny, some alterations might have beew projected with a moral. 
certainty of amelioration. . {t had two remarkable defects, natu- 
rally common to all foederal institutions, the ill effects of which 
4 past times were imperfectly counteracted by temporary ex- 
pedignts or foreign interference. ‘The States General which in 
most Countries appear to possess, and in all well ordered com- 
munities actually enjoy, a large portion of public power, m that 
establishment not only participated in that power more fuily 
than im any other, but in the exercise of it they were much 
more impelled by the fluctuation of popular opinion. ‘They 
were bound by the orders and instructions of the local and pro- 
vinctil authorities, who were their constituents ; so that in mat- 
ters calling for deliberate councils and the instant exercise 
of vigorois vesolation, they were no mure than the subordi- 
nate executors of the uninformed and factious will of the mum- 
cipalities, for whose directions they waited, and were bound to 
Wait, cveu i the most trying emergencies. ‘The bond of the 
confederation being only political, the security agaist domestic 
Jealousies was feeble. In many important cases there was no 
Luion in public sentiment, and even upon all great occasions an’ 
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imperfect union in public action. The uncertain prerogatives 
of the supreme magistracy, often inadequate to the most press- 
ing necessities, was a source of frequent difficulty, and querulous 
se‘ition. Such was the rudeness of faction in some imstances, 
and such the bold perversity of presuming demagogues, who, to 
serve their own purposes, would impede all the operations of 
the government, and that even under the direction of the public 
enemy, that foreign interference became wecessary to sustain 
the authority of the laws; and all the energies of the state, 
exhausted in domestic discord, became feeble when employed 
against a public enemy. It was undoubtedly the duty of the 
restored government in 1813, as it had been its duty at almost 
every former period, to remedy defects so glaring and of such 
ceria danger in many future contingencies, which had often 
brought the state into imminent peril, and had recently plunged 
the nation in apparently hopeless ruin. 

In the new constitution now adopted by a species of national 
convention, under the direction of the Prince of Orange, these 
defects are indeed fully semedied. The prince, assuming a new 
title of sovereignty, is invested with great authority; his family 
become royal; he nomisates, and at his pleasure changes, the 
council of state to administer his prerogatives. ‘To him are 
confided, without responsibility, the affairs of trade and colonies, 
of war and of peace, of alliances and of treaties, the disposal 
and patronage of the fleets and armies, the direction of the 
finznces and of the mint, the institutions of honour, the pro- 
posal of the laws, or the accepting them when proposed by the 
states, the decision of all differences between the provinces, the 
reinission of punishments, and the vast power of dispensing 
with the laws whenever he deems it expedient. 

The states general, consisting of filty-five members, are 
elected by the states of the provinces, and vacate their seats by 
succession, one third of their number im every year, but are al- 
ways eligible again. ‘The high officers of state are adinissible 
to that function. Liberal salaries are assigned to them out of 
the public treasury. Jt is their function to legislate nm concur- 
rence with the sovereign prince, and to provide the ways aud 
means for the public expenditure. 

Each of te provinces enjoys its separate magistracy, and 
its separate states, elected by the citizens-who pay direct or im- 
mediate taxes. Each has its peculiar nobility and orders of 
knighthood. The states of the provinces elect the members of 
the states general, and provide the laws respecting religion, edu- 
cation, the administration of the poor, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and trade, and whatever else the sovereign prince 
ducets, or whatever relates to mfernal police and economy, 
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They have a power of taxation for these’puiposes, subject to 
the controul of the states general. 

The criminal justice entrusted to the sovereign prince. is 
guarded from abuse by several wise regulations, and is to be 
ndministered by the local magistracies. Buta supreme cruninal 
court, called the high council, 1s appointed for the tnal of the 
national fuxctionaries under accusation, with the power of re- 
ceiving appeals from the imferior courts im matters of impor- 
tauce. ‘Lhe judicial power is enjoyed for life. 

A permanent militia is provided for; and the hydraulical de- 
partment, peculiar to the Dutch nation, is under the superin- 
tendance of a competent power. ‘Lhe freedom of religious 
worship is protected. ‘The antient endowments of the reformed 
Church are restored, and the supplies recently granted to other 
persuasions are continued. Provision is promised for the schools 
aud the universities, and for the education of the indigent: and 
finally, any alterations or additions to the constitutional code are 
to be effected by the states general convened for that purpose, 
Which is then to consist of double its ordinary number. 

In this constitution there are some points upon which we 
cannot pronounce without qualifying our approbation. ‘This 
power of dispensing with the laws even for an mstant we deem 
loconsistent with all wholesome legislation, aid wore charae- 
teristic of Asiatic despotism than of the mildness of European 
mouarchy, even in its most absolute form. We think that the 
states general are too far removed in the process of successive 
delegations from the community at large, and are too few in 
number to answer the purposes of a representative legislature, 
the excellence of which consists in its double property of ex- 
pressing the public will when that will is’ just and wise, and of 
furming it by the influence of its own virtue and prudeace when 
its tendency Is perverted, . 

As subjects to the most excellent government which human 
wisdom ever framed, not merely for the bodily necessities of 
civilized man in the enjoyment of his persoual freedom, estate, 
and civil immunities, but im his unrestricted use of the intellec- 
tual faculty, we cannot but observe, that in this code there is a 
studied silence as to that great privilege, the ample shield of 
every other, without which no people can be secure under any 
system against the aggression of power and the subversion of 
equitable laws, we mean the liberty of tne press, We know 
the inestimable value of our parliaments, our trial by jury, and 
our incorruptible courts of justice. We deem them at once 
the depositaries of all our rights and all our affections, while 
the state rests upon their support to awe presuming innovators, 
and to guard its establishments from domestic peril or aspersion, 
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But these sacred institutions would be worth nothing, they would 
either cease to exist, or might exist only as public muisaices, 
the imstruments of unprincipled power, without the continual 
aid and guardianship of a free and unrestricted press. The 
licentiousness of the press is restrained among us by severe but 
just coercion. Lu its freedom the most generous quality of our 
nature is called into action, and acts for all moral and intellee- 
tual advancements, stimulating every virtue, ennobling every 
thing which it touches, and preserving all the rules and all the 
rights of society in exact harmony and proportion. Where this 
privilege i is curtailed men shall become gloomy and unsocial. 
‘The ungenerous vices shall all predominate, and liberty, how- 
ever guarded, shall languish and expire. 

Yet t many of the provisions of this constitutional cede are so 
sage and excellent, that we lament its having originated from any 
source other than the antient and constituted authoritics of the 
commonwealih. We ardently hope that it will continue to be 
cherished and enjoyed by the country for which it is flamed, 
and that its advantageous effects will be extended to society at 
large. If its duration should be limited by its proceeding from 
al ‘authority, the existence of which was beyond ali question oc- 
casional, and not legitimately founded inv any antient or prescrip- 
tive law, then we shall lament that the example of our Briush 
ancestors in many a similar necessity has not prevailed i the 
councils of the Prince of Orange, whose personal dignity is 
greatest as the heir of an antient dynasty, and whose power 
might, we think, have been sufficiently enlarged without a total 
abrogation of the fundamental laws of the antient states. 

England will undoubtedly wish well to the sovereign Prince 
of the Netherlands, and to the constitution which shall secure 
his government, politic and mild as we persuade ourselves it will 
always be. ‘The alliance of the two countries is of equal im- 


portance to both of them, and its stability will probably be prow 


moted by preventing for ever that corrupt and foreign influence 
which was m mauy former instances exercised over the dehbera- 
tions of the states geueral by the enemies of that alhance. ‘The 
augmented powers of the ‘House of Orange afford new facie 
lities to every joint operation of the two nations either in treaty 
or iM action, and strengthen the foundations of the political 
balance, equally necessaiy to the prosperity, the glory, and the 
greatness of either state. 

Europe is now reviving from the tremendous shock of moral 
and political revolution, which originated in vain philosophy aid 
was matured by successful crime. In all our political specula- 
tions we wish to enforce these important truths: that experience 
is better than speculation; that the mheritance of order and 
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social institutions, which was derived from a distaut ancestry, are 
due to a distant posterity ; and that the prosperity which nauons 
derive from established laws and religion are a treasure to be ens 
joyed and improve {, but not a possession to be hazar ded m wane 
ton experiment, or to be wasted in speculative prodigality. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, by George IWilsom 
Meadley, Sc. Se. 


(Concluded from Vol. I. p. 619.3 


WE come now to an important period in the political life of 
Ss duey, when be was appomted one of the commissioners who were 
to sit in judgment upon their sovereign. His conduct, at this 
Crisis, seems to us, we conless, to bear no stamp of a great and 
commanding mind. He occasionally attended the court during 
its prelimmary arrangements, but he did not sit at the trial. 
Jt may be asked, why he did so act? why, if he thought of this 
trial and the sentence then pronounced, as he afterwards declared 
he did, that “ that it was the justest and bravest action that 
ever was done in England, or any where else ;” (P. 88) why did 
he not attend in his place? A question this, which we feel not 
much concerned to answer, ‘There is a similar inconsistency m 
all guilt, for which it is sometimes impossible to account. But 
whatever was his motive, Mr Meadley seems to have no au- 
thority for imputing to him the one he has chosen. “ Having so 
far saucticned,” says he, “ the great principles of making rulers 
responsible for miscondvct, he declined any further “attend= 
ance, not choosing it is thought to trample upon a fallen foe.” 
(P. 31.) 

What ground there is for giving this colour te Sydney’ s be- 
haviour we know not; to whom the author is indebted for the 
igenuous supposition we stop not to inquire. His absence from 
the trial cannot affect our opinion either of his principles, or 
character; as by his own eager claim to all the responsibility 
of the action, it must be imputed to any thing, rather than a 
motive which would exculpate him from the charge of regicide. 
But though we teel it to be of little importance to inquire into 
the reasons of Syduey’s conduct on this occasion, we cannot 
pass over the language, in which the author has chosen to 
convey his view of them to the public. May we then be per- 
mitted to ask the biographer of Sydney, what he means by 
** the great principle of making rulers responsible for miscon- 
duct?” That kind of personal responsibility, to which the un- 
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happy Charles was subjected, is so absurd in itself, so utterly 
unjustifiable by any law human or divine, so destructive of all 
government, that we are really at a loss to conceive by what 
procese of mind Mr. Meadley has been enabled to exalt it 
ito ** a great principle.” We. presume he knows it to be a 
fundamentel article of the British Constitution, that the hing is 
nut responsible. 


** By law,” says Blackstone, “ the person of the King is sa- 
cred, even though the measures pursued in his reign be completely 
tyrannical and arbitrary; for no jurisdiction on earth has power to 
try him in a criminal way, much less to condemn him to punish- 
ment.’’ (Comment. vol. I. p. 242.) 


Again, 


“* Whatever is exceptionable in the conduct of public affairs, is 
not to be imputed to the king, nor is he answerable for it per- 
sonully to his people.” (V ol. I. p. 245.) 


We really beg pardon of our readers for quoting authorities in 
support of a doctri ine, which we think that all parties in the 
kingdom profess to acknowledge, unless it be some speculative 
republicans, who, wholly busied m dreaming over their visionary 
theories, have never thought of looking around them for a little 
real knowledge; and are so infatuated by their own conceits, that 
even the tremendous lessons of political wisdom, which have been 
new read to us for so many years, at the expence of the happi- 
ness and liberty of half the world, have been lost upon them. 

“ It is neither imterded (says Mr. Meadley, p. $8,) to deny, 
nor yet to palliate the irregularities which took place at this un- 

recedented trial.” ‘his is doubtless a prudent determination ; 
for why deny or palliate irregularities, when the whole proceeding 
was an infamous and unexampled usurpation of authority, which 
no people ever possessed, or ever before pretended to exercise? 

When the axe must be laid to the root of the tree, and no- 
thing can rescue it from bemg cut down; it would indeed be 
folly to occupy ourselves in pruning some of the branches, which 
may seem, even to an admirer of its rottenness and deformities, 
to be of unsightly growth. But though Mr. Meadley declines 
this task, he was engaged, we think, in an equally fruitless and 
unnecessary labour, by endeavouring to rescue the judges of 
Charles from the imputation of acting under the man of 
Cromwell. 

Whetl er they be supposed to have “ received his mandates, 
and to have acted in obedience to his will,” (p. 34.) or whether 
their own wishes so far coincided with his, as to render any 
exertion of influence uimecessary, it is now of little consequence 
ta 
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to ascertain ; as in either case their crime is the sathe. A repub- 
lican would indeed be anxious to ascertain such a fact; because, 
in his opinion, the character of the action would turn upon it: 
but those who consider regicide to be the head aud front of their 
offending; who assert that the trial and execution of the King 
were deeds, which could not on any principle be defended ; 
which stamped their perpetrators with indelible guilt, will be 
little interested in inquiring, whether this guilt, was incurred to 
establish a republic on the ruins of the monarchy , or to pave the 
way to the throne for an usurper. 

itis possible that, the judges were actuated throughout 
by the most ardent enthusiasm ;” that they, or some of them, 
were so far blinded by fanatical ‘frenzy, as to consider themselves 
? called upon by every moral and religious duty to execute. jus- 
tice on” him, whom they thought “ the author, of so many 
calamities.” (P.35.) This may be possible; but we surely 
shall not allow this to be pleaded in extenuation of their guilt. 
Men have often worked themselves up to a belief, that they 
were called upon to do things contrary to the laws of men, and 
the known will of God; and yet this confident persuasion has 
never exempted them from the penalty of those laws, which it 
led them to break; nor must we flatter them with a hope of its 
obtaining their pardon at a higher tribunal. Could self delusion 
once be admitted as an excuse for transgression ; or in bur of 
punishment, we should soon hear enough of irr existible impulses 
to the commission of every crime; of highwaymen “ actuated 
by the most ardent enthusiasm,” and murder ers considering 
theniselves called upon by every moral and religious duty, to 
execute ; justice “ upon the” supposed “ authors of their cala- 
mities.” In fact, Mr. Meadley has produced, in favour of the 
murderers of Charles, the very same arguments, which that 
notable example of self delusion, Bellingham, used to prove, 
that he had broken no Jaw human or divine by the assassination 
of one of the best and most virtuous ministers this country ever 
possessed. 

The concluding reflections of Mr. Meadley, upon this sub- 
ject are quite in character with the tenour of such arguments. 


“ The propriety of this whole proceeding may, indeed, be 
fairly questioned by all, who, reflecting coolly on the prepossessions 
and feelings of mankind, are aware of the imprudence of disre- 
gerding them, and of the mischievous effects of a re-action where 
extreme measures are pttrsued. Yet it was surely more dignified 
to arraign and punish the deposed king in the face of the whole 
nation, than to resort to any of those secret means of destruction 
so often practised on the rulers of despotic states. For the re- 
presentatives of a people thus solemniy requiring IMAG DEM OR 
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their former sovereign, no precedent, perhaps, could strictly be 
adduced: but the presumed sanctity of a crowned head had been 
as notor*ously, and far more grossly, violated by Queen Elizabeth, 
in the trial and execution of the Queen of Scots.” P. 36. 


How strangely does party spirit pervert the reason, and be- 
numb the feelings of its votaries! We have no doubt, that this 
author would repel with indignation the charge of being the 
advocate, or the apologist of murder: yet do we find him here 
resolving as atrocious a murder as ever was committed into 
a mere question of prudence, and propriety. He does not 
seem to think it possible that any one can find moral guilt in the 
murder of a King by his rebellious subjects; thongh no doubt 
he would abhor the villain who would shoot his master through 
the head, because he was not pleased with lis mode of managing 
his family; or the assassin, who would stab Ins unsuspecting 
foe to the heart, in revenge of a private quarrel. With a mind 
completely made up to the guilt of the deposed king, and the 
right of his subjects to take his life, he employs himself in 
coolly estimating the relative advantages of the mode, which 
these regicides pursued, and of that of assassination; and he 
decides in favour of the former as the most dignified!! 

‘That Sydney “ approved the sentence of the court,’ ” that 
he regarded the right of resisting oppression as essential to 
the general safety w all societies upheld by law,” (p. 57.) we 
were well aware: but that any author should be found, in the 
nineteenth century, who could recommend such doctrines to 
public approbation without a single qualifying sentence; with- 
out a caution, even against carrymg them to that extreme, to 
which they are so evidently hable; an extreme directly sub- 
versive of all law, and destructive of all society—or that any 
biographer should now hold up the character of nm who 
maintained such doctrines, and acted upon them to their utmost 
extent, as an example of pure and disinterested patriotism, we 
really did not expect. We read such sentiments with grief and 
mdiznation: we grieve to see the rational and moral faculties of 
man so perverted, as to disqualify him from drawing the line 
between good and evil; we are indignant at the effrontery with’ 
which murder is commended, and the meed of virtue and 
patriotism bestowed upon a set of fanatical anid bloodthirsty 
regicides. 

We shall not dwell upon the unimportant part which Sydney 
acted from the time of the King’s death, till the dissolution of 
the long parliament by Cromwell; when he, with the ‘rest of 
his party, were driven from the helm of state, by that more 
wily politician, whose purposes they had so greatly, though 
perhaps uimntentionally -served. From. this tinre til the: 
death 
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death of Cromwell, Sydeey remained in retirement; but when 
the Long Parliament was restored, he returned to his post, and 
was appointed embassador to Denmark to mediate a peace 
between that country and Sweden. While he was engaged in 
this capacity the restoration took place, and reduced him to a 
private station, Conscious that he was justly obnoxious to the 
new government, he followed the advice of his friends, and re- 
mained abroud until the last illness and death of his father. 
Then he returned, “ under an assurance of safety and a pass- 
port from the king,” says Mr. Meadley, (p. 153); but, as a 
contemporary assures us, secured by a particular pardon, upon 
repeated promises of quiet and constant obedience *. Be this 
as it may, the permission to return at all was an act of grace 
ou the part of the government, and should effectually have 
tied up the hands of an honourable man from practising 
against it. But Sydney, who while in exile had never been 
at rest; who had urged the Dutch and the French to assist 
him in once more plunging his native country into the 
horrors of a civil war; could not be contented with personal 
security, and quiet possession of his property; though both his 
life and his estates had been justly forfeited, and he ought to 
have remembered, that he held them at the mercy, and by the 
favour of the King. 

We pass over Mr. Meadley’s account of the history of these 
times; it is too deeply tinged with party spirit to be considered 
in any higher hight than that of a temporary political pamphlet ; 
the aim of which is to blacken the character of one party by 
every possible means, and by the same latitude of representa- 
tion to raise the other to popular favour and esteem. Sydney 
assumed no important rank in the transactions of the day; two 
abortive attempts to get into parliament comprehended all his 
public exertions; but in private he continued a restless agitator, 
ready to join in any schemes with the disaffected for harrassing 
@r overturning the government, and condescending, with this 
view, even to become a pensioner of the natural enemy of his 
country. ‘Though some obscurity hangs over this transaction, 
it is not denied by. Mr. Meadley, that there is direct evidence 
to prove his receipt of money from the French Minister 
Barillon ; and that it was given under the idea, that he might be 
rendered serviceable to the designs of the French government. 

Mr. Meadley, indeed endeavours to throw a shade of sus- 
picion over the credibility of Barillon’s testimony; but aware 
that his ground is not tenable, he thinks it best upon the whole 
to admit the fact, and defend it; which he does as follows, 
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* Spratt’s History of the Rye House Plot. 
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“¢ It must however be conceded. that the receipt of two sums 
of money, with which Barillon has ar ptge charged him, admits 
not of an easy defence; though much no doubt depends, on the 
manner in which such sums were accepted, and the purposes to 
which they were applied. ‘There is in fact an essential difference, 
between the mercenary hireling who betrays his country, and the 
man who receives money, from a quarter otherwise objectionable, 
at a great national crisis, and solely on a public account. But, 
whilst the demerit of the action, arises chiefly from the motives 
of the receiver, no explanatory documents have hitherto appeared : 
Barillon simply charging Sydney with the sums in question, as 
part of his secret disbursements.. ‘The ambassador, indeed, in- 
sinuates, that having hitherto given Sydney no more money than 
had been expressly ordered, he had by no means satisfied his de- 
mands; but should find it easy to engage him altogether in his 
muster’s interest, by advancing a still larger sum.” 


Again; 


« Tf Sydney received moncy from this minister, it was doubt- 
less for some public purpose, as he is understood to have made 
occasional disbursements among his own inferior partizans. Even 
on this less probable view of the subject bis character may be free 
fromm stain; unless it be received as an indisputable maxim, that 
it resisting the oppression of an arbitrary government, it is im- 
moral to accept of foreign aid. In the general conduct of nations, 
it has rarely happened, that the best purposes have been effected, 
by the exertions of the pure and well principled alone: and a 
min like Sydney should not be too harshly censured, if in en- 
dvavouring to maintain his country’s freedom, he- occasionally 
sought for or derived assistance, from less disinterested and in- 
genuous minds.” P. 79. 


Mr. Meadley must pardon us for saying, that we consider the 
whole of this to be very miserable sophistry. The only differ- 
ence between the case of Sydney, and that of the mercenary hire- 
ling, is this ; that the former received money to assist him jn come, 
mitting a crime, which he was desirous of comnutting; while the 
other perpetrates it merely for the filthy lucre’s sake. [f Sydney 
may be acquitted of becoming a traitor for the sake of gaining a 
thousand guineas, he still is chargeable with the guilt of conspiring 
with the enemy of his country, to overthrow fs government. ‘That 
the demerit of any action arises chiefly from the motives of the 
agent, we never can admit: on the contrary, a sounder morality 
teaches us, that no motive can possibly justify an action, which 
is bad in itself. And even if we were disposed to relax in 
favour of Mr. Meadley’s less rigid code of moral obligation, 
we should certainly never allow, that a wish to overthrow the 
legitimate government under which we-live, 1s a motive ae 
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ently good, to justify the treachery of selling ourselves. to its 
natural enemies. Great and generous minds have ever held it 
something degrading to public men to receive money at all from 
a foreign power, even if no services were expected in return: 
but the universal consent of the world bas affixed a mark of 
infamy upon him, who condescends to defiie lis hands with 
the bribes of an enemy; which are ever given upon. the 
condition, either expressed or imphed, of aiding the designs of 
that enemy upon his country. Syduey was well aware that 
the paltry sums, which were furnished him by the French court, 
would not have been bestuwed but as the price of treason. 
And, if to the guilt of receiving them on such terms, he added 
the double treachery of accepting them upon the score ‘of in- 
fluence, which he knew himself not to possess; or for services, 
which he was morally certam of not being able to perform; 
(vide p. 180, 181, 182) we can scarcely find words strong 
enough to express our detestation of such execrable meanness, 

We come now to the last scene of Sydney’s life, upon which, 
as we have before observed, his fame seems entirely to have 
depended. Had he been left to the common course of nature, 
or had the government of the day contented itself with narrow- 
ly observing his conduct, and counteracting his desigus ; with- 
holding prosecution unless guilt could be clearly brought home 
to him, he might have sunk into his grave unhonoured even by 
a party. But the reputation, which his life and actions would 
never have earned for him, his prosecution and death have se- 
cured him; and little as we have been hitherto inclined to walk 
in the same path with Mr. Meadley, we shall heartily join him 
in his reprobation of this perversion of law and justice. 

It is certain that the measures and conduct of Charles the 
Second’s government at this time, were such, as to give well 
founded cause for alarm or disgust to every lover of his country 
and its constitution: and the character of his successor, whose 
arbitrary principles of government. were likely to be rendered 
more offensive, oppressive, and dangerous by the coldness and 
cruelty of his nature, and the domineering and sanguinary super- 
stition to which he was blindly attached, presented a most dis- 
couraging and gloomy prospect. But though good and wise 
men saw already ample reasons for apprehension, aud for pre- 
paration against the crisis which was evidenily approaching; yet 
their minds were by no means bent upon that desperaie and 
illegal measure, which Mr. Meadley would call a reaction ; 
and the temperate manner in whigh they asserted aud defended 
the liberties of their country, im the succeeding reign, shewed 
that they had learned wisdom from the example of their ta- 
thers; and their ability aud firmness enabled them to save their 
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‘country at once from the mischiefs of an arbitrary government, 
and the horrors of a revolutionary War. 

The persons however, to whom Sydney had attached himself, 
had other views.) ‘They were none of them inclined to cool or 
‘moderate & casures ; and he himself a rigid republican, looking 
forward to the re-establishment of his favourite form af govern- 
mént as the great object of pursuit, was known to be no advo- 
cate for any reform short of that. When therefore, Th 


“« Some of his party proposed, in a public declaration of their 
objects, to expres a wish that matters might be happily accom- 
modated,’? Sydney boldly observed that, “ “when wise men draw 
their swortls against their king, they lay aside the thought of 
treating with him.’ P. 998, 

“* ‘The intercourse of such distinguished men,” says our author, 
“ could not long escape the notice of a jealous government, and 
was calculated to excite the royal vengeance on the first conve- 
nient pretence.” P. 229. 


‘To acertain point we agree with him: the strict and constant 
intercourse of men, notoriously hostile tothe established form 
of government; some of whom had been deeply implicated in 
the late rebellion, and were well known to be not only willing 
to join in any similar projects, but to be active m contriving the 
mode of carrying them into effect, could not escape the notice 
of any vigilant government; and must have induced it to take 
all just and legal measures for self-defence. How far royal 
vengeance may have been excited, we have little means of 
knowing; it is certain that the resentment of the Duke of 
York was strong against those who had attempted to exclude 
him from the throne; and there is reason to suppose that his 
influence was employed to close the channels of mercy, if not 
to impede the due course of justice. Knough however bad 
been done to awaken the suspicions and fears of any governe 
ment; and if the conduct of Sydney and his associates had 
been wholly disregarded, 1 would have argued an unpardonable 
hegleet of the great trust committed by the constitution to the 
executive power. » 

Whether the Rve House Plot had any other foundation: than. 
the loose talking of desperate men, who, if they had possessed 
skill to contrive, wanted not a will to execute any scheme of 
rebellton or assassiiation 3 or whether, if it was seriously 1 ile 
tended at any time, to have put such a plan into execution, 
Svdney had any knowledge of it, or concern in it; it is not 
our business fo énuquire. ‘Lhe evidence is most perplexed, aud 


@efective: and proves no more than that there were many 
dikaflected meu, ripe for the most daring mischief, whe looked 
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up to Sydney, and his noble associates, as persons, who, 
‘from their known hostility to. the reigning family, and the gb- 
vernment, might be sup posed ready to favour aud support 


them in their treasons. It is however certain, that the attentpt 


to make good the charge of high treason against Sydney coin 
pletely failed : - aud why, whole trial was most disgraceful to all 
concerned in it, and |has affixed a stain npon the * judicial cha- 
racter of that day, which never can be effaced. 

Mr. Meadley’s account of the trial seems to be generally 
clear and authentic: he mentions indeed two circumstancés, 
which, as they are not supported by sufficient evidence, should 
not have been introduced as andoubted facts. 

The character of Jefferies is already sufficiently known and 
detested ; it was therefore um lecessary to attempt to blacken 
it still more: and as be has no* authority “but th at of Sydney 
himself, who could not have been personally acquainted with 
‘the facts, for asserting that Jefferies consnited with the crown 
jawyers on the means of compassing Ins death; ‘or that he 
followed the jury out of court, and imstructed them as to the 
verdict they were to give;it became an impartial biographer to 
disregard such stories, instead of @mbodying them with his 
work, «s of equal authenticity with the rest of his narrative. 

‘The observations with which Mr. Meadley concludes his res 
lation of Syduey’s catastrophe, oblige us, however unwilling, 
guce more to have recourse to the language of censure: they 
are wdeed marked by the same purty spirit, to which we have 
ulready so often had occasion to object. After detailing the pro- 
ceedings of parliament on the bil for reversing Sydney's at- 
sid he proceeds thus. 


‘ The history of this infamous transaction is indelibly implanted 
in om public mind; and held out by every judicious patriot, us a 


‘caution to all wicked rulers, that, however successful in their san- 


guinary projects; the day of retribution may arrive; and as a Con 
solution to each desponding friend of public freedom, that, hows 
ever unfortunate for the moment, few well directed efforts are en- 
trely lost.’ : 

Before we read this paragraph we really had indulged a hope 
that the striking lesson, which Sydney’s fate so forcibly suggesis, 
would not have been overlooked’ by his biographer: and that 
instead of a crambe repetita of wicked rulers, desponding 
friends of freedom, &c. which would better suit the conclusion 
of a school boy's theme, than the pages of a philosophical bio- 
grapher, we should have been gratified by some of those moral 
reflections, which such an event may uaturally be supposed to 
excite In a Virtuons mind, 

We canuot however refrain from suggesting a little alteration 
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in his language, which, in our opinion, would furnish a sentence 
much more “applicable to the subject, more consonant with 
truth, and more calculated to convey useful instruction to his 
readers mind. We should propose to read it thus. The his- 
tory of this transaction’ should be indelibly rplanted on the 
| ublic mind; and while it excites a fe veling of abhorrence at the 
4 infamy which characterized the actors iu it, may il also be held 
| out by every judicious patriot as a caution to all wicked dema- 

gogues, that however successful in their sanguinary projects 
Be for a time, the day cf retribution will arrive; and the confusion 
of law, the perversion of justice, and the debasement of mo- 
rals, which their own conduct has principally contrivwed to 
produce, will in their turn be employed to work the destruction 
| “of their contrivers, by agents, as wicked, but more fortunate 
or powerful than themselves, It may also be a consolation to 
ji those, who sicken at the recital of the calamities, which these 
H pretended ‘riends of public freedom wantonly bring upon t.eir 
| country, to know that, 


——-“ they but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventors: this evenhanded justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” MacsBern. 





ea This is a lesson, which, though we feel none of that “ inve- 
teracy of tory prejudice,” of which Mr. Meadley speaks, (p. 

286,) nor have the slightest desire to assault the fame of Svdney, 
such as it is, has always : appecred to us to be strongly incul- 
5 cated by his trial and condemnation. And while we have fully 
}) participated in those warm feelings of abhorrence, which it has 
called forth from every lover of justice ; we have at the same 
time been irresistibly reminded that, the doctrine of accumulated 
bd oh ae and constructive treasons, which was employed to produce his 
conviction, was first brought forward at the equally iniquitous 
trial of lord Swattord by the great promoters of that very cause, 


a ltl 


—— 


ee in which Sydney was actively “engaged from bis youth; and for 
s which he scrupled not to declare that he considered himself a 
martyr. eo 
| Mr. Meadley has evidently drawn the character of his hero — | 
| con amore, and we are not disposed to quarrel with his partia- 


lities, though we must be excused from sympathiging in them. 


Wy “ The name of Algernon Sydney has been long illustrious in 
| the annals of his country, and revered among the friends of free- 
dom, as the champion, and martyr, of their cause. In vain have 
the apologists of courtly crimes endeavoured to traduce his cha- 
racter, and to bring public virtue into discredit, by impeaching the 
TaGk rectitude 
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rectitude of his designs. Though prejudice and delusion might, 
prevail for a moment, the atrocious calumnies were soon exposed ; 
for the more minutely his conduct is investigated, the more free 
will it be found from every selfish stain.” 


Our readers are aware of the meaning of Mr. Meadley’s lan- 
guage. ‘The friends of freedom,” are a party, of which the 
country has heard much, and we believe kuown quite enough. 
The freedom, to which they are friendly, and the manner in 
which they would establish it, are both very justly appreciated 5 
and though we have little doubt that they are right in revering 
the name of Algernon Sydney, as the champion and martyr of 
their cause ; as we have not the shghte-t ambition to be reckoned 
of their company, so we must declare ourselves no parties to 
the veneration which they pay to their idol. At the same time 
we are no “ apologists for courtly crimes,” nor have we any 
pleasure in “ traducing his character.” The crimes of a court, 
are to us as odious as the crimes of an individual, aud shall be 
us strongly reprobated ; but we are not of the unmber of those, 
who see no vices but In governors, no virtues but in their oppo- 
nents. We boldly avow our impeachment of the rectitude of 
Syduey’s desigus; because we have been taug'it by Samuel 
the prophet, that im the sight of God “ rebellion is as 
the sin of witcheraft, and stubbormicss as idolatry:” and 
it is our firm behef, that nothing is so sure to bring 
public virtue into discredit, as to impute to every loyal and ine: 
trepid servout of lis prince, motives of base self-interest, or 
servile adulation, and to deck out every factions demagogue in 
the trappings and itegrity of patriotism. Notwithstanding the 
acknowledged fact of his being in the pay of his country’s worst 
enemy, Sydney's character may have been free from every 
selfish stan; he may not have laboured tor his own aggrandize- 
ment, fie may have acted under delusion, but his aciions were 
deeply crintmal ; the calamities of his country, the destruction of 
the constitution, the guilt of rebellion and of regicide hang 
upon his head, and though he was at last put to death unjustly, 
yet loyalty, virtue; and religion forbid us to vank him with the 
heroes or the patriots of history. 

Weare little disposed to imquire into the private character 
of Sydney, our notice theretore of Mr. Meadley’s remarks on 
this subject shall be brief. We are told of the “ sweetness of 
nature much noiiced in his early years, and to be traced im his 
subsequent progress ;” atthe sume time it is allowed, that “ he 
was irascible, tenacious, and impatient of coutradicuon or con- 
troul.” (p. 288.) We attempt not to reconcile these state- 
ments. From the litie that is k own of S\dney’s private cone 
duct we should infer, that he was not an amiable man. ‘The 
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feeling complaints of his father, shew that he was deficient in 
personal attentious to fim, and in respect for his advice and. 
acne 


* After you. had left me sick, solitary, and sad at Penshurst ; 
and that you had resolved fo undettske the employ ment, wherein 
you had lately been; you neither came to give a farewell, nor did 
so much as send one to me, but only writ a wrangling letter or 
two about money, &c. and though before and after your going 
out of England you writ to divers other persons; the first letter 
that [ received from you was dated, as 1 remember, on the 13th 
of September.” (Earl of Leicester to Al. Sydney, Appendix, 
p $20.) You must give me leave to remember, of how little 
weight my opinions and counseis have been with you, and how un- 
friendly you have rejected those exhortations and admonitions, 
which, in much afiection and kindness, I have given you upon 
WwANy occasions, and in almost every thing, from the highest to the 
lowe st, that hath concerned you; and this’ you may think sufficient 
to discourage ne from putes ny adviees into the like danger.” 
(Same letter, App. p. 332 


We are to remember that this father was ever most kind and 
indulgent; that he had shewn a move than ordiary atiection for 
Syduey, as lord Lisle’s letter proves, (App. p. 316,) aud vet 
this is the return made bya man whose “ heart,’ says Mr. 
Meadley, “ was alive to every tender sympathy, nad vibrating 
with the most exquisite feelings.” (P. 288.) If we wished to 
cuter upon the subject, we might also say a word «pon that 
cuinmendation, with which Mr. Meadley records Sydney's 
attentions to lady Strangtord, for the following passage 1 the 
jeiter from lord Leicester, already quoted, might reasonably 
suggest a doubt, whether it was reé ally deserving of eulogium. 


I have little to say to your Complaints of your sister Strang. 
ford’s unequal returns to your affection and kindness; but that I 
wim sorry for it, and that you are wel! euough served for bestowing 
sy much ot your care w where it was not due, and neglecting them 
to whom it was due; and I hope you will be wiser hereatter.” 
pp. p. 525.3 


Our opinion of Sydnev’s political character has been already 
sutlic ienily given in the course of this article : of his religion 
Mr. Meadiey himself shall speak. 


y? 


“« Regarding religion solely as a divine phitosophy, Sydney 


placed no rr lance on the effic "acy of external forms. Ile was a 
¢rm beUecer in the wisdom and benevo! ence of the Deity ; in the 
truth and oblications of the Cl.sctstian Scheme: but he was averse 


io pubhe wo sun, and to evi ery description of ecclesiastical in- 
digence an the étate. ble ok devoid of all inteler: 2nce and 
bigotry, 
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bigotry, where religion alone was concerned, and his aversion t 
popery was chiefly grounded on its supposed connection with 
arbitrary power.”? (P. 296.) 


If Mr. Meadley thinks that this will recommend his lero to 
the approbation of the world, we shall be coutent to leave at 
to work its effect. But we think that the public have beard 
enough of philosophy, to know that it is something different fram 
Religion ; ; and reflecting men will not easily allow, that he who 
is averse to public worship, which God. hay expressly com- 
manded ; and who places no reliance on the eflicacy of external 
forms, two of which, called by Christians sacraments, Christ 
Jimself ordained; can be a firm believer, or at least a right 
believer in the truth and obligations of the Christian se heme.. 

Sydney's merits as a writer we are not disposed to’ discuss. 
If his discourses concerning government were ever “ rega:ded 
as a precious legacy to his country, and oue of the noblest 
efiorts of the haman m ind, as a work that could never be toe 
much valued and read,” (p. 208,) that time is long since gone 
by; and far be it from us to recall them from that oblivion, 
to which they are silently, and. in our opinion, justly consigned, 

The awful experieice ‘of the last twenty-five years has ‘stilli- 

ciently shewn the folly and the danger of an aitempt to reduce 
suc: abstract theories to practice ; and we are not at all appre- 
hensive, that even the Jabours of Mr. Meadley will occasion 
a reaction” in the public mind in their favour. We trust that 
there will long remain im this country good sense enough to 
detect the errors of Sydney’s principles ; “aud e uergy enou: gh j Ma 
its laws to defeat and ‘punish the imitators of his conduct. 

After the specimens which have been already given of the 
tone and temper in which this volume is written, our readers 
will not be surprised to find the author speaking of the MKevo- 
lution of 1688 in terms which the wise and temperate actors m 
that difficult crisis would not have daved to use. He tells us that, 
“ originating-in consultations like those of Sydney aud his asso- 
ciates, it afforded a practical illustration of his maxims, in the 
expulsion of a tyrant from the throne.” (P. 282) Surely no 
language could more fully prove, either his ignorauce of the,real 
views and intentions of the illustrious patriots, who planned and 
accomplished this great event; or his determimation to distort 
facts, for the purpose of producing that, as a practical entorce- 
ment of those principles of government, to which they most 
studiously avoided recurring. Nothing could be more “auilike 
“ the consultations of Sydney aud his associates,” thaw those 
which preceded and produced the Revolution; “nothing, could 
be tarther from *‘ a practical illustration of his: NaS s than 
N's result, So far were the: great jeaders..of, that (day Aroye 

ve niuring 
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Verituring upon any measures, which can justly be stiled “ the 
expalsion of a tyrant from his throne,” ‘that it is a notorious 
fact that, had the attempts to work upon the pusillanimity of 
Jatnes, and induce him to quit the kingdom, failed of effect, 
the whole project would have been abandoned in despair, And 
when he did retire, and leave the throne vacant, the greatest 

ible care was taken to shew thai, far from being expelled, 
‘he had abdicated, aiid reduced the nation to che necessity of 
appointing a successor: that no precedent might be drawn from 
this extraordinary case in favour of a deposing power inherent 
in the people ; which these great statesmen knew to be no nore 
compatible with fact cr reason, than it is with the principles 
of the constitution. 

Mr. Meadley’s attachment to the principles and public charac- 
ter of Mr. Fox has induced him, with very little judgment, to 
adopt that unguarded language, which the beat.of debate, or 
the intemperance of a tavern dinuer, are reported to have drawn 
from that statesiian. We find him therefore, gravely stating it 
as his opinion, that “ resistance had” in Sydney’s time “ be- 
come a matter of prudence, rather than of morality ;” (p. 228.) 
and that “ James the Second was publicly ‘cashiered for his 
misconduct.” (P. 282.) 

We wish Mr. Meadley to recollect, that these two expressions 
by no means added tothe fame or character of Mr. Fox, from 
whom they are borrowed; that even his friends are believed 
secretly to have wished, that he had never used them; and that 
the best which they could say in his defence was, that they 
dropped from him in the beat and torrent of his eloquence, 
and were therefore not to be too severely scrutinized, as the 
deliberate dictates of his judgment, or the settled opinions 
of his mind. We wish him also to consider that, even if 
they were so, it would be well for his reputation that they 
were forgotien: for the first is as inconsistent with sound reason 
aid good morals, as the latter is inreconcileable to the truth of 
history. ‘hat which is in itself immoral, can never be justified 
by any change of circumstances. If resistance to lawful au- 
thority is wrong in itself, (and that it is so, in the unqualified 
sense in which Mr. Meadley always uses the term, we have 
already sufficiently shewn) then no accidents can alter its cha- 
racter; and to reduce it to a mere question of prudence, is to 

the morals of the highwayman, who determines upon 
the propriety of assaulting the innocent traveller by calculating 
the chances of detection. As for the republicun jargon of 
cashiering kings, we have always considered it to have been 
used by Mr. Fox merely ad captandum: as such, it was cer- 
tainly well suited to the meridian of a tavern; being bevel ie 
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the intellects, and flattering to the passions of the low and 
vulgar reformists, who flourish iu such an atmosphere; but it 
was as certainly utterly unworthy the talents, the attainments, 
the political knowledge of Mr. Fox. | 

It is indeed. one of those sentiments, which degraded the 
man whom Providence had fitted for a great statesinan, into a 
mere factious declaimer; which ranked him among the enemies 
of all that is honourabie, virtuous, and wise; and made every 
good and moderate man his opponent, from a regard to duty, and 
even to personal safety. How far it is discreet or prudent to 
adopt the most offensive of a party orator's sentiments, as his 
own; to introdiice them into a grave work; and endeavour to 
record them, as the convictions of his cool unbiassed reason, we 
shall leave Mr. Meadley to determine. Of this we are ourselves 
convinced, that the language which the heat of debate would not 
palliat: in Mr, Fox, will scarcely be excused as the deliberate 
opinions of the Biographer; and that if Mr. Meadley aspires 
to the honourable title of a just, impartial, and candid historian, he 
wil do well in future to divest his mind of party feelings, and to 
avoid decking out his pages with the cast off eapressions of 
party declamation. 
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Art. 7. Hulsean Prize Dissertation on the Magi. By John 
Clarke Franks, ot Trinity College. 3s. 8vo. 98 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Deighton. Loudon, Longman, 1814. 


We know of no prize in either of our Universities, which has, 
during the very few years which have elapsed since its establish- 
ment, produced so many creditable specimens of theological re- 
search. ‘The dissertation before us is by no.means inferior even 
to the best of its predecessors, tis neither a flowery essay nor 
a pompous declamation, but a series of well-digested thoughts, 
and able observation on a subject of nmch interest to the bibli- 
cal scholar. ‘The arrangement is exceedingly good, and the 
leaving displayed upon the different points which are fairly 
within the view of the subject, is various and extensive; the au- 
thorities cited bear ample testimony to the labour of its author 
and to his judgment in selection, Upon the whole we do not 
kuow a better precis of all the widely scattered information which 


is to be discovered upon this subject, and we can recommend it 
to 
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to our readers not only as a creditable prize, but as an able and 
an useful treatise upon the curiovg and impoftant point upon 
which it treats. Mr. Franks has divided his matter into ‘tive 
chapters. In the first he treats upon the description of. persons 
designated by the term Magi, upon the country from whence they 
came, aud of the curious traditions extant respecting them.— 
"The second is dedicated to the consideration of the nature of the 
heavenly star which guided them, and of the reason why the 
Magi esteemed it an intimation of the birth of our Saviour. ‘The 
third chapter treats of the date, with respect to the birth of 
Christ, of the appearance of the star, and the arrival at Bethle- 
hem. In the course of this discussion, a very iigenious palli- 
ation of the cruelty of Herod is adduced. 7.8 





‘¢ The cruel decree of Herod for the murder of the infants at 
Bethlehem, included, as stated by St. Matthew, those ams dyetois x) 
x@lwhipo——Our authorized version, in company with many biblical 
critics, translates this as if every infant in Bethlehem, that had not — 
commenced its third year, were butchered by the soldiers of He- 
rod. We recoil with horror at the mention of a massacre so inhu- 
man and undistinguishing. ‘Acopairited as we are with the cruel- 
ties of the Jewish tyrant, we would fain here endeavour to soften 
the deep die of so sanguinary a deed, and rejoice to find that the 
testimony of inspiration against him does not aecuse-him. of a crime 
so hejnous. The word derxs. is undoubtedly ambiguous; and is. 
not only used to signify that which has completed its second year, 
but that alse which is beginning it. This double ‘sense; given by 
Hésychius and Phaverinus, who explain it as signifying that 
which lives 2i odev rév irovs, is also proved from the usage of Aris- 
totle *... ‘Thus we are not necessitated to suppose that Herod ex- 
tended his murders beyond those who had completed their first 
year.” P. 73. 














In the fourth chapter an account is given of thosé ¢ircum- 
stances which happened subsequently to the arrival of the Magi 
at Bethlehem. ‘Phese were scarcely of sufficient interest to de- 
mand achapter for themselves; a: very sensible observation, 
however, of the au:hor, occurs upon that species of mystical re~ 
tirement im criticism, which was at one tine so much in vogue. 
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* Another mysticism, of a nature somewhat remarkable, has 
also been introduced into this same verse, The Evangelist states, 
that the Magi “found the child with Mary his mother.” It has 
been remarked upon these words with wonderful subtilty by coms 
mentators of some note, that this was so ordered by the over-ru- 
ling providence of God, in order that Joseph rdigt not be sup- 

osed by them to be the real father of Jesus. Now from the 
words of St. Matthew just quoted, to deny the presence of Jo- 
seph, seems an inference scarcely warrantablee But the endea- 
vd | vour 
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Your thence to deduce a doctrine, which, resting on a true and so- 
lid foundation, needs not the assistance of such fanciful criticism, 


can answer no other end, than give to its enemies an occasion of 
eaviland ridicule. P. 89,’ a ) 


_ The conclusion, which sums up the evidence, and considers 
the instruction to be deduced from the whole, is well put toge- 
ther, but we wish that the last paragraph had been omitted, as 
the quotation from Bishop Porteus, with which it concludes, 
is by no means- happy, and we do not like the idea that “ this 
feeble pen is utterly unable to do justice to the subject.” “This 
is as much out of taste as it is out of truth: ‘this “ feeble pen,” 
has written a very good and creditable essay, which has been 
justly honoured with a prize; the feast therefore that We can say 
of such sort of complaints is, that they are wholly unnecessary, . 


Anr.8. Hints to the Clergy of the Established Church, on 
the present relaxed State of Ecclesiastical Discipline.  8vo. 
40 pp. Rivingtons, 1814. | 


We do not consider that the author of this pampblet is an 
enemy to the established Church, or a friend to any other sys- 
tem of religious wership; we esteem him to be. a man, as, his 
writings shew, of a snarling and peevish temper of mind, which! 
seems to delight iu the errors attendant on every human estab- 
lishment, for the pleasure of developing. and. exposing .them. 
He has collected within the space of a few pages.a -number of 
_ Insulated stances of neglect in the clergy, and of abuses which 
have crept into the performance of -religious worship ; but with. 
all the cowardice of a suarler, he conceals, in most cases, those 
names, by which alone we might be-enabled to appreciate the’ 
Justice of the charge. Ima certain cathedral, ma certdin parish, 
in a certain church, he informs us, that the duty is neglected, 
the service is profaned, or the minisier disgraced, ‘These ge- 
neral charges savour more of malignity than of a desire to re- 
form or amend. We way judge of the author's knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affairs, where he urges a strong objection against 
the consecration of a Bishop ef London ona Sunday; had 
be consulted our Ordinal he would have learut that to give the 
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*“ Hist. Anim, lib. ix. 5. He says, that Stags, when they be- 
come dies, first have horns; which is known to’ happen to them 
im the early part of their second year. In another place, statin 
that they cast their horns yearly, he says, that they begin 4 
Hikis, recovering them re rpilw ive:.—'The word does not’ elsewhere 
— in Scripture.—See Sir Norton Knatchbull’s Annotations, in 
ecun,”? 
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greater solemnity to this sacred service the venerable compilers 
of our Litany Lave specially directed that it shall “ always be 
performed on some Sunday or holy-day.” 

Of his ideas on the subject of holy orders, which he appears 
to consider as nothing more than a call to the bar, or to any 
other profession which may be relinquished whenever interest or 
fancy may sequire, we may judge by the following paragraph. 


“ If men, with failings natural or acquired, are improperly ad- 
mitted into the church, and justice requires (which I know not how 
to allow) that they should continue in it, especially if their conduct 
has been good, part of their incomes should be applied to the re- 
muneration of fit substitutes to supply their places. There appears 
to be no more hardship in requiring a clergyman, who is incapable 
of discharging his duty properly, to withdraw, than men io other 
professions, who have no claim to emolument (unless after long 
servitude, and at a late period of life) for duties they are unable 
to perform. Of such serious effect is this evil of incompetence in 
the clergy, that many churches have suffered great diminutions in 
their congregations in consequence of it: those of St Mary at 
Lambeth, St. Mary at Newington, Dartford in Kent, &c. &c. will 
be found among the number. ‘ Reading, without being heard 
(says an old divine), and also confused and indistinct reading, is a 
gradual approach to the reading in an unknown tongue.’ 

* You will see the great object of this letter has been, to call 
the attention of some of our Bishops tc the state and condition of 
their dioceses, and to impress upon their minds the necessity of 
visiting them more frequently than heretofore, taking care to pro- 
vide faithful and active substitutes to supply their places when ab- 
sent; and, in short, to remind their Lordships of certain duties, 
which other avocations may have caused them to forget. - Without 
such visitations or reports, we can never expect the inferior clergy 
to be much more exemplary than they have been.”” P. 33. 


Tn a note subjoined to this last sentence, he accuses the Bishop 
of Winchester of never having visited his clergy more than 
énce since his translation to the see; implying by this accusa- 
tion, that his Lordship has wholly neglected the duties of his 


diocese. If all his charges are stated with no more candour, 
and founded upon no better ground than this, the clergy need 
not be alarmed for the credit of the Church, ‘The author ought 
to have known, or if he had known, to have stated, that in no- 
diocese are the clergy so regularly visited, as the Chancellor, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, visits the clergy every year in 
the place and with the authority of the Bishop, who is situated 
in the centre of a comparatively small diocese, affording the 
greatest facility of communication or complaint. He has forgot 
to state that the Bishop confirms, in every principal parish in 

his 
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his diocese, every two or three years, which is in fact as much 
a visitation of the clergy as if he regularly held his court. So 
much for this author's faculty of misrepresentation, 

At the same time we doubt not but that cer/ain abuses in 
some of his certain churches do really exist, perhaps even to 
the most gratifying extent. We must however mortify him a 
little in return, by expressing our strong conviction of the im- 

erious necessity of a reformation. As lovers, as friends of our 
Enslish Church, we are not disposed to comnive at such abuses, 
we can call with a voice more powerful than the snarl of peevish 
malignity, upon those within whose jurisdiction they happen, to 
come forward and apply the due remedies of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Let the accusation be first referred to the proper tri- 
bunal, with the proper specification of names and places ; and 
if due cognizance is not taken of the charge, then let it be 
brought in its proper shape before the public. We approve not 
of the garbled statements and anonymous accusations of ano- 
nymous personages by an anonymous author. 

Never were the body of the clergy more animated and 
zealous in the performance of their duties than at the present 
moment: long may they continue faithful ministers of the 
Gospel; they owe it to themselves, to their country, and 
to their God. There are still a few among the clergy, as among 
evety other body of men, to whom some other stimulus must 
be applied; if upon these the fear of shame and exposure 
should so far operate as to recall them to a sense of their neg 
lected duties, and to deter them from similar offences hereafter, 
we shall not regret that such a pamphlet as the present has been 
published, The clergy cannot be too narrowly watched in the 
discharge of their sacred office, and fortunately for them, they 
will ever find a number of malignant spirits, who through pure 
love of reproach, will eagerly drag every error into public no- 
tice. This race of creatures we consider to be far from useless 
mm the present state of human nature, for though dirty and dise 
gusting in themselves, like their fellow reptile the toad, they 


cleanse and purify the reservoir of waters in which they 
are cast. 


Art. 9. Family Instructor, or a regular Course of Scrip- 
tural Readings, by J. Watkins, L.L.D. $ vols. 12mo. 
Hatchard. ts14. | 


_ The author has assigned a scriptural subject to every day 
m the year, and has accompanied it with suitable ¢xplanations 
and reflections. -Those in the two first volumes are taken from 
the Old ‘Testament and the Prophets, while the third volume is 

—— dedicated 
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dedicated entirely to the New. U pon some of these Dr. Wat- 
hins has expatiated with good sense and well directed zeal, wile 
upon others there is too great a tendency both m seutiment and 
style to what is usually denominated “cant.” We also object 
to the general neglect of all exhortation upon Christian duties 

the Sermon on the Mount, for mstance, is passed over in only 
three shost chapters; besides which, they are very little tu the 
purpose. It surely cannot be conformable to the plan of a man 
who professes to present the reader with a Christian manual, or 
general reflections upon the most striking parts in the holy 
Scriptures, to make so glaring an omission. It seems to be wil- 
fully kept out of view by preachers and writers of a certain party 
in religion, that man has any duty to perform towards his Maker, 
or that the Almighty has laid any injunctions upon his obedience. 
When therefore in three volumes dedicated te the explication of 
the holy Scripture we find the performance of duty very lightly 
insisted upon, and very few exhortations upon Christian conduct, 
We intist confess that such an omissivn in our view considerably 
Jowers the estimation of the work, iasmuch as it is an anfaithiul 
representation of the doctrines of those Scriptires, by all of 
which, and not by select parts and doctrines, we are to be saved. 
At the same time it is fair to say, that on many poits the re- 
flections of our author are suffic iently useful, and may be pro- 
tluctive of much good, although from such an omission ‘we cannot 
recommend these volumes as a whole; although im particular 
portions we approve of their tendency, The following ts part 
of a very sensible and useful comment upon tribute paid by our 
Saviour to the Roman government. 


‘* Remembering-that they are placed here in a state of probation, 
they studiously avoid giving offence, except where the laws oF 
Christ are at direct variance with the customs of the world; in which 
cas¢ they have no hesitation about the course to be adopted, being 
resolv ed in all matters that affect the rights of conscience, to obey 
God rather than man. But while they so determine to follow the 
line of duty, they are at the same time careful to respect the in- 
stitutions of human sovic ‘ty in all things which do not affect their 
religious princtples; hor lead ‘to the encouragement of improper 
practices. Our Lord, therefore, having taught his disciples, ‘that: 
in his community there are no unreasonable impositions nor ia- 
vidious distinctions, but that all the: members are “one and. tire 
sine body in Christ Jesus, expressly signified, that, as his kingdom 
is not of this world, ‘his subjects must submit to the regulations of 
the countries where they dwell, i in all points that are of a mere 
temporal « ‘ancern, and de not by example or otherwise tend to the 
injury of his religion. In conformity with this rule he ordered the 
tribute to be paid, thqugh, so great was his pov erty, that a miracle 
was to be performed for the purpose. Thus, from the highest ef 
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all possible authority, believers of every. description may leara the 
indispensible obligation which lies upon them to obey the superior 
powers, and that ho excuse is sufficient to palliate either a disre- 
gard of civil institutions or an evasion of legal demands. — Disaffec- 
tion to government is not only sinful, as betray’ ing a want of trust 
in Prov idence, but it'is extremely dangerous to the general interests 
of mankix.d, by leading to sedition and anarchy, in which humanity 
and religion ‘are sure to suffer. It is no light offence to treat that 
state with contempt by whose laws we are protected, and it is an 
injury to our neighbour to elude the payment of those taxes which 
are required for the public welfare; simce, if the revenue is de- 
ficient in one quarter, it must necessarily derive a supply from 
another; so that the industry of men less able or willing to practise 
deception, may be oppressed to make up for our fraud. ‘The 
example of our Saviour is so decisive upon this point, that it is 
suprising how any men, who call themselves his disciples, can re- 
concile their profession and practice together, when they endeavour 
to loosen the bonds of society, by withholding any part of their 
coutridution to the’ maintenance of that polity, without which they 
could not subsist. That which is expedient for all who value their 
comfort and security in this world, becomes an absolute rule of 
action to the Christian, _ whose religion must so shine in his works, 
that others may be induced to glorify his Father who is in heaven. 
‘As, theretore, we do not live for ourselves alone, let us be punc- 
tually careful to * render to all their dues ; tribute, to whom tribute ; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour, to whom 
honour.” tom, xiii. 7.”? | P. 215. : 


POETRY. 


Arr. 10. Congratulatory Cde s to the Prince Regent, the Em 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia, By Robert 
Southey, Lsq. P oct-Ldubial. 4to. 32pp. Longman. 
ISi4. 


Whatever proceeds from the pen of Mr. Southey on 80 tri- 
umphaut an occasion, is defivered as it were ex cathedra, and 
commands attention and respect. We are not disposed_ with 
many of our cotémporaries to hold dulness as an essential prero- 
gative of the laurelled head, nor to believe that the genius of 
Southey, like the breath of Clarence, will be ititihoed ina 
butt of Sack. Whatever he has sent forth ito the world since 
the Royal bays have been conferred upon him, has partaken 
of the same genius, and the same faults, which are so eminently 
conspicuous in all his former poems, Lt is not our intention at 
the present moment to enter into any discussion upon the pecu- 
liar style of Mr. Soathey’s poetry, but merely to examine the 
peems belore us as the feu de joie of the favored bard on the a 
riva 
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%, i 4 rival of these mighty sovereigns within the British realms. 
i, an There are three Odes, addressed separately to each of the allied 
ae 4 ibs sovereigns. The first, dedicated to the Prince Regent, is per- 
Kael « haps the most commou-place of the three, it has little that will 
Rane Ht 3 arrest attention, nor has it much to boust bevond the ordinary 
Bat HF burst of triumphant exclamation. The apostrophe to that de- 
a +, parted statesman, to whose invincible courage and irresistible 
| age t talent we owe all the natioual honour that we now enjoy, is finely 
"Mh conceived. 
i ray 4 
| a, “ Forget not him, my Country, in thy joy ! 
Bae But let thy grateful hand 
; ay! With laurel garlands hang 
HH } The tomb of Perceval. 
cid! Ot Re Virtuous and firm and wise, 
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He steer’d through stormy seas— 
And long shall Britain hold his mer dear, 
And faithful History giv 
His meed of lasting a ” 6P. 12. 


In the second ode to the Emperor Alexander there is dis- 
layed a hirger portion of poetical fire. In contemplating the 
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rey feeling of vindictive j joy that might have burst forth, had Paris 

i” fallen a victim to that desolation and destruction which ut so richly 
i had deserved, the poet breaks out into the following animated 
i a: strain. 

i : * Who should have blamed the Conqueror for that deed ? 

1h Yea, rather would not one exulting cry 


Have risen from Elbe to Nile, 

How is the Oppressor fallen! 
Moscow's re-rising walls 

Had rung with glad acclaim; 

Thanksgiving hymns had fill’d 
Tyrol’s rejoicing vales ; 

How is the Oppressor fullen! 

The Germans in their grass-grown marts had met 

‘To celebrate the deed ; 

Holland's still waters had been starr’d 
With festive lights, reflected there 
From every house and hut, 

From every town and tower ; 

The Iberian and the Lusian’s injured realins, 
From all their mountain-holds, 
From all their ravaged fields, 
From cities sack’d, from violated fanes, 
And from the-sanctuary of every heart, 
Had pour’d that pious strain, 
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How is the Oppressor fallen! 
Righteous art thou, O Lord! 
Thou Zaragossa, from thy sepulchres 
Hadst join’d the hymn, and from thine ashes thou, 
Manresa, faithful still ! 
The blood that calls for vengeance in thy streets 
Madrid, and Porto thine, 
And that which from the breach 
Of Tarragona sent its cry to Heaven, 
Had rested then appeased. 
Orphans had clapt their hands, 
And widows would have wept exulting tears, 
And childless parents with a bitter joy, 
Have blest the avenging deed.” P. 17. 


The conclusion of these ideas is too finely expressed to be 
omitted, 


“ Raise, Russia, with thy spoils, 
A nobler monument 
Than e’er imperial Rome 
Built in her plenitude of pride and power! 
Still Alexander on the banks of Seine, 

Thy noblest monument 
For future ages stands— 

PAKIS SUBDUED AND SPARED.” P, 2], 


In the third Ode to the king of Prussia there are some spirited 
and almost sublime passages. After a description of the so. 
lemmn thanksgiving of the allied Sovereigns to the Almighty on the 
field of battle after the victory of Leipsic, the poet adds, 


“It was a moment when the exalted soul 
Might almost wish to burst its mortal bounds, 
Lest all of life to come © 
Vapid and void shoald seem 
After that high-wrought hour.” P, 28, 


A spirited eulogy on the venerable Blucher follows, and the 
Ode is closed by a happy allusion to thes word of Frederic, which 
was rescued from the usurper’s grasp, which, together with his 
own, the Monarch is called upon to replace on the tomb of the 
great Frederic. 

_ ‘These Odes the reader will have observed to be monostrophic, 
m the strict sense of the word. Mr. Southey has disdained the 
shackles of rhyme, in some passages with much success, but in 
others, where the spint flags, and the poet falls into his accus- 
tomed error of approaching too nearly to prose, we regret its 
abserice. Weupprove highly of the sain of piety which per- 
vades these songs of triumph, it adds a grandeur ang dignity to 

H the 
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the whole. Mr. Southey’s style, as a laureat, is decidedly new ; 
it appearsto have been formed upon the prophetic poetry of 
scripture, as arranged by Bishop Lowth’; we can. scarcely give 
an opinion ov the judgment of our bard im his selection ef this 
model for secular poetry, as our ears are not.sufficieutly accus- 
tomed to the flow. We have no hesitation, however, in assert- 
ing that these Odes far exceed his Carmen ‘Eriumphale at the 
commencement of the year, and if his future improvement is in 
the same proportion, he will do. honour to, the, laurels which 
adorn his brow. 


Art. 11. Ode on, the, Deliverance.of; Europe. By T. HH. 
Merizvale, Esq. Murray. 1814, © 


We heartily wish that this Ode had been ancnymous, for then 
we could have given our, tree, judgment upon its merits. But 
when “ Roncesvalles” is before us, every inferior production of. 
its author must be passed over in respectful silence. Upon that 
poem we hepe to give ap opimion at some length ma future num- 
ber: we shall therefore stad excused in expressing no opinion 
upon the Ode before us, except.a wish that it, had, never been 
written. Men endowed with a rapid genius, anda facility of 
writing, are never sufficiently aware how much an unsuccess- 
ful trifle detracts from theiy fame: so mapy more can discover 
the errors and deficiencies of a small work, than, can enjoy the 
beauties or appreciate the excellency of a large one. 


Art. 12. Anacreon in Dublin, with Cuts. 12mo0. 236 pp, 
8s. J.J. Stockdale. 1814. 


Were we better acquainted with the politics of Dublin, we 
should enjoy with greater satisfaction the humour ef our brish 
Anacreov. It is evidently the production of a scholar, and of 
one who is well acquainted with the original, and the parodies, if 
we can apply this term to a translation, are adapted to living 
characters With much ease and success. As a specimen, we 
shall select, “ ‘The Petitioner,” which is: happily parodied from 
pmecoyuntias Izod’ apais. : 


‘*¢ The session had closed, no new mischief was, planning, 
And safely I dreamed of the clauses of Canning ; 
When soft at the door some one, scratch’d like a mouse, . 
Crying, “ Pray take me in to a seat in your house!” 


Lrom my slumber I started, exclaiming, Who’s there ?— 
“* T want,”’ it_replied, ‘: your,possessions to share: 
Teazed, tantalized, worried, and stript to the skiny— 
Valy poor little Popery !—pray, take me in}”’ 
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SUP pity prevail’d as I listen’d to him ; 

The lights had burn'd out, so I hasten'’d to trim:-— 
- Then open’d the. door, where a boy he did stand, 

With 2 Cross on his breast and a Pike in his hand, 

His wants I relieved, 1 indulged ali his wishes, 

And gave him his fill of my loaves and my fishes ; 

I stirr’d up the fire, and roused the dull embers, 

‘And in my warm bosom I cherish'd his Members. 

Revived and refreshed, the false Urchin arose, 

While his Mettibers began their new strength to disclose 5 

at ig. fag he cried, “ Let us try, iny good host, 

If my Pike its old vigour and kéeenness hath Tost 

Tiien deep in my bosom he darted the steel :— 

« ‘Ah ha, foolish Heretic, now dost fhou feel ?— 

No longer 'teazéd, worried, and stripp’d to the skin, 
Tis poor little Popery now takes Youin!’”  P. 35. 

A dedication to Lord Byron is prefixed to the work, not in- 
dee’ in the ustial style of dedications, in which his lordship ‘is 
attacked with much vigour and more justice. His lordship’s 
own dedications are brought together into one point of view, 
betraying a carious instance of poetical no less than moral in- 
cotisistency. | 

« All this, your Lordship will say, is very unlike the accustomed 
courtesies of a Dedication :—and as you have relieved us from the 
troblesomie duties of consistency, a few words might have been 
expended in your praise, without committing me to any permanent 
panegyric. Undeér your Lordship’s example, we may now satirize 
those whom we have praised, or praise those whom we have satirized, 
Yet, if, by some strange cliance, you should ever devin consistency 
a merit, your Lordship will do well to Séck it in your Censurers 
rather than in your approvers. 

“ At present, however, it is not only very possible, but very 
proper, to be “ the gratefully ebliged friend * ”’ of the * Feaster 
of Hirelings + ;’—-the “ most affectionate kinsman { ” of a ‘* para- 
lytic paler ¢ ;"—and the “ affectionately obedient servant ||” of the 
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“ * Lord Byron's Dedication to Lord Holland,’’ 
“+ « Thy Sotto banquets shall each toil repay; 
While grateful Britain yields, the grote slie owes, 
To Hottann’s hirelings and to Learnitg’s foes.’’ 
Lord Byron's English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. p. 41. 
Lord Byron's Dédication.to-the Earl of Carlisle.” 
« § “ No Muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic pulings of CARLISLE.” | 
Lord Byron’s English Bards, &c. p. 56, 
‘© What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ?”” 
Lord Byron’s new Reading of Pope ; in ibid. note p. 71. 
* || Lord Byron’s Dedication to Mx. Thomas Moore.”’ 
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“advocate of lust*.’””—Yet who shall startle at these contradic- 
tio is? 

** Against Lord Carlisle and Lord Holland, your praise and. your 
censure have fallen equally harmless:—But the Twopenny-Post- 
man and your Lordship !—Really, really, the revilers of the 
Sovereign must not quarrel at their petty culumnies on one 
another.” P. ix. 


From these specimens of the prose and verse, it will be easily 
discovered in what style the work is composed. We have no 
doubt but that our readers will be much amused by its perusal. 
In the notes there is a very curious and interesting detail of all 
the public proceedings, and private intrigues of that Hydra of 
‘Treason the Catholic Board; but as it is now by the wisdom 
and firmness of the Irish government (for a time at least) dis- 
solved, we will not insult the ashes even of Catiline and Cethe- 
gus. 

MEDICAL, 


Art. 138. Aisculapian Secrets revealed. By Peter Mae 
Flogz’em. 8vo. 226 pp. Chapple, 1813. 


At medicine and medical men a hearty laugh has ever been 
allowed, and we believe that the gentlemen of the profession 
themselves will be the first to join mm it; as they have always the 
ample revenge in their power of relieving the miseries, and pal- 
hiating the sufferimgs of their fellow-creatures. But at such a 
production as the present, it is impossible, notwithstanding the 
allurements of a black and red daub, (called a caricature,) even 
to raise a smile. A more vulgar, ignorant, and scurnlous 
attack upon an honourable profession we never witnessed, with- 
out one atom of wit to recommend its violence, or one grain of 
humour to relieve its vulgarity. ‘The only portion of more than . 
two hundred close pried pages which the reader will find bear- 
able, is the advice to a young physician respecting his carriage. 


“* There is a method by which you may support your dignity in 
this respect, although the expence of constantly keeping a chariot 
may at first be rather incompatible with your finances ; which is, 
to hire a job carriage for a day, about once in two or three weeks, 
and on that day to pay a general visit to your patients whether 
sick or not; and in the intermediate time, your coachman has 
either lamed Aimsel/, or one of your horses; your carriage is un- 
dergoing some necessary repairs, or finding yourself getting cor- 
pulent, you judge it requisite to take the exercise of occasionally 
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« * Nor spare melodious advocates of lust.’’ 
Lord Byron’s English Bards, &c, p. 23. 
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walking; either of these excuses may answer the end tolerably 
well, and a white lie, you know, can never be injurious to any 
one. In this place, accept another very necessary hint, that can- 
not here be properly omitted ; which is, that in riding through the 
streets, particularly those which are most populous, you should 
remember always to sit.as_ forward on the seat as possible, with a 
book in your hand, that the passtngers may observe how intent you 
are on your studies; and that every spare moment of your time 
is occupied for the public good ; indeed the same atlvice will hold 
equally good in your days of perambulation, as your meditations 
cannot be more advantageous/y and attentively pursued, than in the 
noisy and bustling streets of oiborn, Fleet-street, or Cheapside. 
By this manceuvre you are ¢ your own trumpeter, an absolute stalk- 
ing-horse, or advertisement of your own great talents; but at the 
same time you are carrying on this farce, you may amuse yourself 
with the newspaper, Joe Millar, or some other publication equally 
edifying and useful for a practitioner in medicine.” P. 36. 


Britisn CaTarLocue. 


Arr. 14. Observations on the Diseases of Females. By 
Charles M. Clarke, Surgeon to the Queen's Lying-In Hoss 
pital, &c. Longman and Co. 1814. 


It is with much satisfaction that we turn from the dangerous 
and delusive publications of designing empirics and ignorant im- 
postors, to the pages of a volume replete with all the informa- 
tion ona delicate aud important subject which the most expe- 
rienced practitioner or the most enquiring student could demand. 
To such readers alone the work is dedicated; and although 
many useful hints may be derived from thence by the matron 
and the mother, yet it is by no means calculated to extend the 
superficial ignorance, or to gratify the cravings of idle curiosity. 
All that is contained i in this volume is solid, deep, and interest- 
ing; the arrangement is escellent, and the style clear, simple, 
and devoid of that affectation wists generally infects the writ- 
iugs of the half-educated man of science. ‘To the medical pro- 
fession at large it will be valuable and useful, to the student in- 
dispensable. ‘The delicate nature of the subject will not allow 
us to give any analysis or extract from the work ; we shall have 
performed our duty to the public in giving our tribute of unqua- 
lified approbation to its author, who appears to possess that pe- 
culiar skill m his profession, which is the joint result of active 
ingenuity and sober experience. 

There is an air both of simple and unaffected feeling in the 
last sentence of his preface, which we are the more pleased 
with, as }\ is rarely to be met with ia writers upon, these and si- 
milar subjects, 


‘* The author entreats that the reader will make allowances for 
many inaccuracies in this work. He has endeavoured to write 
clearly, 
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clearly, rather than elegantly: he has not wilfully misled‘any éne; 
and if these observations shall prove in the smallest degree useful 
ih diffusing information upon the subject of them, or in mitigating 
the sufferings of human nature, the author wit not consider his 
labour thrown away, nor his time misemployed.” 


DRAMATIC. 


Arr. 15. Arminius, or the Deliverance of Geryidty. A 
Travedy. By Charles Knight. 90 pp. 4s. 6d. Sher- 
wood and Oo. 1814. 


. This tragedy, or rather from its length, this dramatic tale, is 
fomded upon the celebrated defeat of the Roman legions wtider 
Varas by the revolting Germins led on by Armininis. It is al- 
Most unnecessary to observe that the idea was suggested by the 
glorious struggle, Which in these days we Nave been permitted 
by the Almighty to witness, of the German nations for their li- 
berty, their laws, and their national existence. The perallel is 
just, and the coincidence remarkable. It appears, however, that 
the history of the defeat of Varus has beeu dramatized by Cam- 
pistron mm French, and by A. Murphy in English. 

‘The tragedy now before us is evidently the prédiction of a 
yourg man, neither devoid Of taste nor genhits. He has fornied 
himself upon the most classical models of our English dfama ; 
Mason im particular appears to have been his favourite, though 
occasionally the patriotic spirit of the author of Gadsiavus Vasa 
appears to have been infused into his md: His Ipitations of 
Shakspeare are less frequent, though occasionally a quaint tum 
both m the language and im the sentiment sheWws that he bas not 
inattentively studied that mighty master of dramatic nature. The 
address of Armimius to his soldiers at the beginnmg of the fifth 
act Wa spirited composition, bit we are of opinion that the 
best specimen which we can produce of the authoy’s powers is 
the concluiting speech. ’ = 


“ Arm. This is a noble triumph! let our bards 

~Inscribe these glories in their sacred records ; 

And when they write of this proud day of freedom, 

Then Tet them note how low the nations lay, 

Flat at the Conqueror’s feet, till wild oppression 

Work'd up the trembling heart to feel its strength, 

And teach ambitious lords what fragile chains 

They knit for men determined to be frée! — 

Monarchs and thrones may fall, when these are built 

On lawless power, but never shall a race 

Of free-born men be fetter’d to the earth 

For conquerors to bestride. ‘Fyrants may strut 

Their hour of vanity, but never, never 
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Shall this wide earth hold but one gorgeous throne, 
Rear'd on the ruins of insulted natians ; 

Nature will undermine the bloody fabric, 

Till one vast wreck shall bury the destreyer, 

And: crowd the groaning. earth with monuments 
For wisdom to weep.over,”®: 


As. a, first, attempt in, the fields of dramatic poetry this tragedy 
is highly. creditable to its author ; but. we fear, that it is too long 
and; too patriotic to be at all, adapted; for actual representation ; 
at, the. same, time, the connection i the dialogue and the alterna. 
uon of, character is kept up with sufficient spirit not to exhaust 
the attention. of the reader. From. these signs. we are of opi- 
nioy, that the author has capacity, sufficient to. produce a tragedy 
which, may, not be unworthy of, the stage ; but he must previe 
ously study with much atteuuan that happy. introduction of inci- 
dent, which is productive of what.is, generally termed “ stage 
trick,” he must choose a. subject somewhat less. patriotic, and 
above all he must concentrate his spirit within a much smaller 


compass. 
MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 16. The Port-folio; containing Essays, Letters, and 
Narratives. 2vols. 12mo. 14s. Murray. 1814, 


When ip the first five pages of the preface we meet with such 
exquisite nonsense as the following, what can be reasonably ex. 
pected ‘from the work itself? 


“ My child, like other urchins of his age, must needs carry a. 
whip! Which whip, his darling tov, he loves so dearly, that he. 
says, ’tis shame to use it on hard wood; and, therefore, scorns his. 
top, and turns it on mankind. I can, however, confidently say, he 
means no harm even whey he hits the hardest; on the contrary, 
his object is always good; and, I must say, I think in general he 
uses. the.. whip. discreetly. To prove that my assertions are not 
partial, I have. secn him tickle the legs of a young man, who was 
going to sleep, while an old gentleman, was prosing. over. some une» 
interesting tale, who, had he been discovered snoring, would |have. 
forfeited an estate for his inattention. and disrespect. Ihave alsa, 
seen him give a sharp touch to a foolish young lady, who was about 
to do something that.would have. exposed-her to censure. But_ 
perhaps I have almost tired you of him, in whosé favour I-wished- 
ta. prepossess you.- I wilh therefore conciude with saying, that, as. 
Caligula wished the people of Reme to have‘but one head, that he 
might destroy. them. at-one.blow, so do I-wish the inhabitants of 
Britain to. have but one voice, and that in favour of my. DARLING.” 


P.v. 
We 
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We can assure our readers that the dear child’s whip is per- 
fectly moffensive to all but to the reader ; we should indeed pro 
pose that instead of the ‘* Port-folio,” a name which appears to 
have been picked out at random, this publication should have 
been denominated “ My Daruinc.” We have no doubt but 
that such a name would have taken in at least a dozen purcha- 
sers, and might have secured full half as many readers, of which 
worthy class of personages this unfortunate work will stand 
much in need: notwithstanding it is.very neatly printed ‘and in 
two very pretty volumes 12mo. “ My Darling,” mdeed, like 
most other darlings, is sufficiently tiresome, and however hu- 
moured it may have been by its author, it certainly will not re- 
taliate this humour upon the reader. Of all the faults that’ a 
book can have, which critics for their sins are condemned to 
read, the most provoking is that of silly insipidity ; where there 
is just irritation enough to keep oneself awake, without sufficient 
absurdity to make one laugh. In these two volumes we have 
certainly sufficient variety, we have essays, novelettes, characters, 
attempts at murder, and attempts at wit, and scraps of: stories, 
and scraps of sermons; but all is vapid, all is silly. 


Art. 17. Familiar Scenes, Histories, and Reflections. 8vo. 
166 pp. 3s. 6d. Gale, Curtis, and Spencer. 1814, 


Though we do not altogether approve of the preaching barber, 
who is the prominent character in these village annals, yet we 
must allow that there is a considerable knowledge of human 
nature displayed in this little volume. ‘The author has a clear 
conception both of the vices and the miseries of a village life, 
and some of the remedies which he proposes, are not ill calcu- 
lated to produce a reformation. ‘The religious sentiments are 
generally good and practical, we therefore approve of them; 
but they sometimes approach rather too near to the methodism 
of the old school, which though we do not admire, yet we con- 
sider it as a much more respectable species of error thau the 
cant of the new. ‘The visit to the workhouse is admirable, the 
manners of the poor are pourtrayed to the life. Our readers 
will be pleased to be presented with a part of it. 


** L accosted first an old man, who was hobbling along upor 
crutches. ‘ Friend,’ said I, ‘ you are happily provided with a 
home now you are old and helpless.’ * A home, Sir,’ replied he, 
*’tis a bad sort of a home, I should never have caught the 
meumatis, and lost the use of my limbs, if I had’nt comed here.’ 
‘ You forget your age,’ said another old man standing near, ‘ he’s 
ten years older than I am, and I’m the age of man. What a dis- 
coatented old soul you de, I’ve more cause to grumble, for you 
comed 
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comed in of “ty own choosing, and I was forced in by the parish 
officers.’ ‘ Don’t reflect so harshly on him,’ said I, ‘ if he for- 
gets his age, or mistakes the cause of his infirmities, that’s not the 
way to convince him.’ * My poor old friend,’ resumed I, * be 
content with your lot. ’*Tis seldom appointed to man to reach the 
years full of labour and sorrow, and whether they overtake us in 
a palace or a work-house they need the exercise of patience and 
resignation.” A gleam of satisfaction lighted up his withered 
countenance, which I hoped was occasioned by the idea I had 
suggested, but was sadly disappointed to discover it arose merely 
from the triumph he seemed to feel at my reproof of his acquaint+ 
ance. ‘* You had need come forwards to talk to gentlefolks,’ said 
he, ‘ who begged their bread and stole gin?’ The pointed ques- 
tion, and the silence of the questioned, plainly told me the truth 
of the case.” P. 4. 

“ A middle aged man, with a wooden leg, now passed me, and 
T accosted him with the question, how he came in that condition ? 
He told me that he had lost his leg in the service of his king and 
country, but he should not have valued that, if they had found 
him a better place than a work-house to die in. I felt a little sur- 
prized that they had not, and being a governor of one of our 
noble asylums, for the relief of my brave but poor countrymen, 
was turning in my mind the means of amending his situation, 
when on looking more earnestly in his face, I discovered he was 
an old pensioner, who had been expelled from the hospital to 
which I belonged, for immoral conduct and breach of rules. * Un- 
grateful murmurer,’ said I, ‘ what thanks do you owe your God 
and country, for providing any habitation for you?’ His confusion 
may easily be imagined when 1 mentioned my knowledge of his 
person and character, and he slunk away from further observation, 
as the old man had done before.” P. 6, 


The querulous acrimony of the old ladies is described with 
equal truth of colouring in the ensuing chapter. 
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An Essay on Improving the Condition of the Poor ; including 


an attempt to answer the important question, “ How: men of 
landed property can most etfectually contribute towards ‘the 
general improvement of the lower classes of society on their 
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